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One of my specialties, and something I found 
interesting about police work, was the active felony 
street crime investigation. I learned early on in my 
career that taking the extra step in a preliminary 
investigation often resulted in the immediate capture 
of the criminal. This was exciting, and I began to 
develop investigative skills unique to patrol officers. 

I employed these methods throughout my patrol 
career and even during my time in narcotics investi- 
gations. I did, however, lack experience as an investi- 
gator specifically assigned to crimes against property 
and persons investigations. To make up for this gap 
in experience, I contacted the following experienced 
street crime investigators for their input. 

I first would like to thank veteran San Diego Police 
Department (SDPD) Detective Jack Haeussinger. His 
careful review of the manuscript and his feedback 
have ensured that this book is an accurate portrayal 
of street crime investigations. Once again, lowea 
great amount of gratitude to Los Angeles Police 
Department officer Bill Parker for his assistance in 
the editing and critique process. SDPD officer Kevin 
Bernard brought an educated and experienced street 
investigator’s perspective to the book. Special thanks 
to Sandra Small, whose exceptional photographs 
dress this book up. 

Finally, I would like to thank SDPD Sergeant Tony 
Johnson for the title Street Crime Investigations. 
Additionally, his skilled work provided material for 
the book to illustrate some of the finer points of street 
crime investigations. 

Thanks, guys. 
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Catch Them 
or Write 
About Them 


The purpose of this book is to educate both the 
patrol officer and the new detective in the fundamen- 
tals of felony street crime investigations. Street 
crimes are the most prolific crimes and include bur- 
glary, robbery, assaults, and rape. The philosophy 
behind this book is that aggressive on-scene investi- 
gations are the most effective in capturing the felony 
suspect. 

My friend, Detective Jack Haeussinger, identified 
the philosophy of this book rather succinctly by stat- 
ing, “Catch them or write about them.” A criminal 
allowed to run free due to an incomplete investigation 
continues to commit crimes and generate crime 
reports. Cops hate writing reports and often go to 
extreme measures to avoid them. Take the energy 
used in avoiding and writing reports and put it into 
the investigation. 

The patrol officer is the first responder to a crime 
scene. The facts he gathers during the preliminary 
investigation provide him the starting point to con- 
duct a follow-up investigation. Time is the criminal’s 


This is why you conduct a follow-up. 


best friend, and the more time that elapses between 
the crime and the beginning of the investigation, the 
greater chance he has to get away. The patrol officer 
is therefore in the best position to develop the leads 
that may solve the crime and lead to the capture of 
the felon. 

Patrol officers and detectives, however, are not 
limited to fresh crime scenes in order to conduct 
street crime investigations. Both may come across 
crime information during their workday that lends 
itself to a follow-up. This book identifies sources of 
this information and then shows the step-by-step 
process used to develop it into a case. 

This book describes the investigative process as 
follows: Locate SOURCES of crime information such 
as radio calls, all-unit broadcasts, old crimes cases, 
and self-generated information. Identify the evidence 
or LEAD that will result in the identification of the 
suspect, such as nicknames, unique physical 
description, and license plate numbers. Use these 
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leads to actually IDENTIFY the suspect. Gather 
enough evidence to establish PROBABLE CAUSE that 
this suspect committed the crime. Go out and 
LOCATE and ARREST the suspect. Finish gathering 
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evidence such as admissions, clothing, and weapons 
that will convince the district attorney to issue the 
case and the jury to CONVICT. 

It may come as a surprise to a lot of people, partic- 
ularly the new police officer, that police officers are 
rarely trained in the art of street crime investigations. 
Most departments’ training programs emphasize the 
fundamentals of radio call response and report writ- 
ing but provide little if any information on what to do 
with evidence collected and leads discovered during a 
preliminary investigation. 

Textbooks on police investigations focus on physi- 
cal evidence collection and homicide investigation. 
There is little information on how a patrol officer or 
detective takes the evidence from a preliminary inves- 
tigation and develops it into an identified and arrest- 
ed suspect. 

The tactics described in this book are within the 
capabilities of most police officers and the resources 
of most police departments. All the stories used to 
illustrate the techniques are true. These techniques 
and tactics work on the streets. 

Once an officer successfully applies the strategies 
described, he or she should catch the investigative 
bug. There is nothing more satisfying than making a 
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The criminal investigation process. 
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good felony arrest after a quality investigation. No 
longer will you settle for scratching out a quick pre- 
liminary investigation and dropping the report in the 
detective’s IN basket. Follow-ups on active leads will 
become the norm and quality arrests the result. 
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Investigative 
Leads 


Graveyard, 0330 hours. The change-of-shift rush 
is over and the two-hour-old disturbance calls are 
cleared. What to do now? All the drunks are home 
safe in bed and the streets are empty. It looks like 
another night of fighting the Sandman with Mr. 
Caffeine. 

Whoa. Hey, they’re calling your unit. Great, you’re 
guaranteed 30 minutes of positive brain wave activity. 

“So, what’s happening, babe?” you respond. Long 
pause. Hmmm, maybe that wasn’t your favorite dis- 
patcher with the great sense of humor. “Burglar 
alarm at 6451 Madrid,” she says. Good, it’s her. She 
was just surprised that it didn’t take several attempts 
and a couple of beeps to get your attention. 

You arrive at the shopping center and it’s not diffi- 
cult figuring out which store has been hit. The large 
plate glass window of Sam’s Supermarket is broken 
out. A couple of other officers arrive and emerge from 
their vehicles. They look like characters from Night of 
the Living Dead, and I don’t mean the good guys. 

After a half hour of shadow baton practice and 


feigned mace spraying, the guy with the keys shows 
up. Interior checks out. Loss is beer, steaks, and 
Penthouse magazines. Not bad. Might’ve been your 
choice on some nights. 

So now it’s report time. Should be a slam dunk. No 
witnesses, no fingerprints, no nothing. But you're a 
dedicated crime fighter so you start to walk the park- 
ing lot. Maybe there will be a note tacked to a tree 
with a complete description of the suspects anda 
license plate number. No, but you do find a subscrip- 
tion form for Penthouse, one of those totally aggravat- 
ing kinds that fall out when you’re quickly scanning 
the magazine before your girlfriend comes back with 
pantyhose. 

Ah-hah, your Sherlock Holmes mind declares. 
This is a clue, but then you remember your place— 
uniformed patrol on graveyard—-so it probably doesn’t 
mean anything. But the rusty wheels between your 
ears begin to move. 

Who would smash out a plate glass window for 
beer, steaks, and Penthouse (besides you and your 
squad at a shift-changing party)? Juveniles. Good, 
that’s a start. You'll charge them with curfew violation 
as well as burglary when they turn themselves in. 
You'll have to do better than that. Well, maybe they 
didn’t drive; maybe they walked. Otherwise, why 
would the form be in this part of the parking lot? 
Good. So which direction? Based on the location of 
the form in relation to the broken window, it looks 
like they were headed west. 

So, Daniel Boone, you follow the nonexistent trail 
through the parking lot. It leads you to a set of stairs to 
a nearby school. School! Juveniles! This is getting bet- 
ter all the time. You continue to conduct a very police- 
like search of the grounds. I think in the academy they 
called it a line patrol? No. A grid search? No. How about 
aimlessly wandering around? Yes, that’s it! And you 
always said you never learned a thing in the academy. 
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Now, of course this aimless wandering has attract- 
ed the attention of your ever-faithful squad mates— 
Dave “You Can Call Me Snake Plisskin” Kersch and 
vivacious Bill “Batman” Parker, known for exotic 
police equipment (boy, if I.A. had ever found out) and 
even more exotic underwear. Oh, and lest we forget 
your fearless leader, Sergeant Leadbottom. 

Now before any of the chuckles and negative vibes 
reach you, you find what you were looking for: a 
cache of milk crates containing some of the loot. They 
are hidden behind a Dumpster. “Good job! Grab it 
and let’s go!” your sergeant declares. 

“Now just hold your horses, Sarge.” You’re ona 
roll. Your friends are used to your sometimes eccen- 
tric but often successful meanderings and don’t ques- 
tion your hesitation. The sergeant is not. 

What I failed to explain is that you used to be 
somewhat of a nefarious character in your prepolice 
years. This experience allowed you to place yourself in 
the position of these on-foot delinquents. They have 
carefully stashed some of the goods because, one, 
they are coming back for them; two, they’re waiting 
for the heat to die down (that’s you); and three, 
they’re anxious to drink the rest of the beer. You know 
this because that is what you would have done. The 
only question is, when? 

The radio is dead quiet, it’s not raining (a very crit- 
ical element in deciding whether or not to stake out 
the goods), and you're feeling lucky. So, two hours 
later and you're not feeling all that lucky, here comes 
suspect number one. See, patience does pay off. 

“Stop! Police!” you yell. Of course, he immediately 
freezes in his tracks and responds, “Yes, officer, what- 
ever you Say.” 

Give me a break! He does what every other crook 
would do. He accelerates to warp nine and hits the 8- 
foot chain-link fence surrounding the school. No 
problem. You give chase, which was only 75 feet, your 
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maximum distance without going into cardiac arrest. 
You're on him like a rookie on an expired registration. 
Speedy didn’t have a chance. His hair was down to 
his shoulders. The patron saint of police officers 
couldn't have designed a better “come along,” as in, 
grab a handful and whisper, “Come along off that 
fence, young man.” One down. 

Leadbottom shows up, and in his best “you've got 
to be the luckiest cop around” voice, says, “You've got 
to be the luckiest cop around.” No luck here, Sarge, 
just a criminal past. 

But you're not done. You traveled in pairs, so this 
guy must have also. Sarge is really shaking his head 
now. You say, “Don’t sweat it. You guys watch Speedy, 
and I'll go get number two.” Even Snake and Batman are 
shaking their heads. Over the fence and down a hallway. 
You figured Speedy hadn’t traveled too far to come back 
for the loot because you know crooks are lazy. 

Sure enough, a hundred yards down the hallway, 
passed out among the rest of the beer and Penthouses, 
is Sleepy. Two down, and you're one happy camper. 

The moral: think like a crook, be patient, and if 
you think youre right, ignore the peanut gallery. 


Any investigation begins with the identification of 
evidence related to a crime that can lead to the identi- 
fication of the suspect. A police officer becomes aware 
of these leads through a number of different sources, 
from the radio broadcast of a vehicle wanted in an 
armed robbery to a note in a lineup book to the dis- 
covery of physical evidence, as described above. This 
chapter outlines the originating sources for the leads 
an officer needs in order to initiate an investigation. 


RADIO CALLS 
The primary source of leads in common street 
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crimes is the radio call of an assault with a deadly 
weapon (ADW), or a burglary, robbery, car prowl, etc. 
An officer’s mind-set in responding to such a call is 
usually to evaluate the most efficient and labor-sav- 
ing method of getting the facts (victim’s information, 
loss description, point of entry, suspect description) 
and then onto the next call or to a quiet spot to fill out 
the paperwork. 


VICTIMS AS A SOURCE 

Experience teaches law enforcement officers the 
notion that a person may have more to fear from his 
or her friends than the unknown thief. The following 
is an example of an incident and the extraordinary 
efforts a police officer went through to make the case. 

This case involves a lengthy and complex residen- 
tial burglary investigation conducted by a patrol 
sergeant. It illustrates the fact that you do not need to 
be a detective to investigate street crimes as well as 
the piece-by-piece techniques used to pull an investi- 
gation together. 

Mary Roger and her 17-year-old daughter Martha 
(not their true names) lived in a condominium com- 
plex in a middle-class residential neighborhood. Mary 
was recently divorced and had received a consider- 
able sum of money in the settlement. She foolishly 
kept $7,500 in cash and $5,500 in jewelry in a small 
fire safe within a locked pantry of the condominium. 

Martha was a high school student. Another stu- 
dent, Trish Hom, lived in the same complex. The two 
had become friends and frequently drove to school 
together and visited each other at their residences. 
They shared clothes, stories, and Trish’s Dodge Colt. 
Their friendship seemed solid, and both appeared to 
readily trust the other. 

Trish, however, had established a relationship 
with a rather untrustworthy sort by the name of Roy 
Hill. Roy’s best friend, Will Brown, was no better 
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when it came to the honesty game. Both young men 
frequently bragged of their criminal exploits, includ- 
ing the robbery of several cab drivers. 

On January 27, 1993, Mary and her daughter left 
their condominium at 4:30 p.m. for an appointment. 
Before they left, Martha dropped by Trish’s house to 
say good-bye. Both Roy and Will were with Trish at 
this time. Although there was nothing unusual about 
the trio being together, Martha thought the manner in 
which Trish asked when she would be back was odd. 

The Rogers returned home at approximately 8:25 
p.M. and found their residence had been burglarized. 
The suspect(s) entered by cutting the kitchen window 
screen and then breaking the kitchen window. A slid- 
ing glass door was then unlocked from the inside, 
possibly to allow a companion inside. The exit was 
probably through the front door since the previously 
locked dead bolt on the front door had been unlocked 
from the inside. 

As the Rogers evaluated the extent of their loss, 
they noted the precision in which the thief(s) had 
gone through the residence in finding and removing 
their valuables. There was no sign of ransacking. The 
thief(s) had simply gone to where the valuables were 
hidden and removed them. 

The loss included the small safe and its valuable 
contents from the locked pantry and cash from 
Martha’s room totaling S900. The interesting part of 
the loss from Martha’s bedroom was the fact the 
thief(s) made no effort to search for valuables. He or 
she went directly to the four “secret” hiding spots 
Martha kept money in: a ski boot, a bible, an envelope 
box, and a stereo. The first three had had money. The 
last spot, the tape slot on the stereo, had been empty 
but now the flap was pried open, presumably by the 
thief(s) looking for money. 

Martha and Mary began to review the evidence 
before them—extensive loss of all their valuables from 
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hiding places a thief had not had to look for. The 
inescapable conclusion was someone they knew was 
responsible, but who? Martha began to think of all 
her friends who knew each and every one of her hid- 
ing places. The only person to have seen each of those 
spots was Trish. She reviewed in her mind the occa- 
sions Trish had been in her room when she had 
retrieved or placed money in each of those spots. The 
occasions included a time when Martha needed 
money for school and she had gone to several of the 
locations for it while Trish was sitting on the bed. On 
another occasion she retrieved a car key from her ski 
boot, and Trish then questioned if she kept other 
valuables there also. At the time, sharing such a con- 
fidence with a friend was expected. 

With a clear suspect in mind, Mary began to con- 
sider whether Trish had seen the safe concealed in 
the pantry. She immediately recalled an occasion 
when Trish had come to visit while she was just plac- 
ing an envelope into the safe. As Trish walked by, the 
valuable contents were in clear view to her. 

Both victims figured that since Trish was the like- 
ly suspect, then so must her boyfriend Roy and his 
friend Will. They understood their suspicions were 
grounded on common sense and circumstantial evi- 
dence. They also knew they would need more to con- 
vince the police. 

Mother and daughter quickly formulated a plan by 
which they would obtain additional evidence of Trish 
and her companions’ guilt. Neither of the men had 
vehicles, so Trish’s Dodge Colt was the likely vehicle 
used to transport the safe and the suspects from the 
complex. They plotted to commandeer Trish’s car for 
a thorough search. 

Martha left her residence at about 10:00 p.m. and 
walked to Trish’s condo. She intercepted Trish as she 
was pulling into the complex’s parking lot in the Colt. 
Martha fabricated a story that there was an emergen- 
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cy and that she needed the car. The friend that she 
was, Trish gave her the car. 

Martha drove the car a short distance, where she 
and her mother thoroughly searched it. They did not 
find any of the jewelry or cash, but they did find some 
incriminating evidence. Hidden under the carpet of 
the spare tire well was a kitchen knife and a flat-head 
screwdriver. They suspected the knife was used to cut 
the kitchen window screen. The head and shaft of the 
screwdriver matched exactly the pry marks around 
the locked pantry door that had been pried open. 

By midnight, the excitement of the evening had 
worn off. They began to contemplate the repercus- 
sions of having searched the car and the effects of 
implicating two very dangerous men, Will and Roy. 
When the reporting police officer arrived at 12:10 
A.M., they decided to say nothing of their suspicions. 
Since it was routine, no suspect residential burglary 
report was taken by the police. 

Both the Rogers decided to continue to investigate 
until they could provide adequate proof of their suspi- 
cions to the police. The next day, they knocked on just 
about every door in the complex looking for witnesses. 
A half dozen neighbors provided statements implicat- 
ing the former friends. One person saw the suspects 
near the back fence by their kitchen window around 
4:30 p.m. Another neighbor saw the three drive off, act- 
ing very nervous and continually looking over their 
shoulders, at about 5:10 p.m. A third heard a male 
voice calling out Martha’s name around 4:30 p.m. A 
fourth narrowed the time window to just after the 
Rogers had left. He would’ve heard the sound of glass 
breaking since his kitchen window was only a few feet 
away from theirs. He had arrived home just around 
5:00 p.M., placing the burglary between the time the 
Rogers had left and the time he arrived home. 

The crowning touch, however, was Trish’s and 
Roy’s behavior at school. Over the three days following 
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the burglary, each arrived at school wearing new out- 
fits. Trish worked at McDonalds. Roy was unemployed. 

Mary now felt she had enough to go to the police. 
She called an old acquaintance named Anthony 
Johnson. “Tony” was a patrol sergeant assigned to 
the San Diego Police Department’s Beach Enforce- 
ment Team. His squad was responsible for law 
enforcement on the sand and boardwalk of San 
Diego’s beach areas. Tough assignment. 

Mary poured out the details of the loss and their 
investigation. Because nobody had actually seen the 
burglary, Sergeant Johnson knew this case would get 
a short once-over from the burglary detectives. The 
case would then be marked “inactive.” Inactive is the 
kiss of death for any property crime—the case would 
be placed in a file with a thousand others, and unless 
the suspect came forward and confessed, nothing 
would be done with it. 

At this point, the case against the three was based 
on circumstantial evidence that barely amounted to 
the objective standard of reasonable suspicion. It was 
not enough to arrest on, but it was enough to point an 
aggressive investigator in the right direction. The 
problem was, most investigators were either too over- 
worked or too burned out to give this case the shoe 
leather it needed. 

Sergeant Johnson knew the case was workable 
but that it would take quite a bit of effort to put it 
together, both on and off the clock. He decided to take 
it on. The only obstacle he faced was the politics of a 
patrol sergeant conducting an investigation of a bur- 
glary usually handled exclusively by burglary detec- 
tives. The fact that he was trusted by his supervisor, 
the detective supervisor, and the assigned detective, 
however, allowed him the leeway to take on the case. 
In addition, he didn’t ask permission, he just initiated 
the investigation. In police work, the tradition is 
“don’t rock the boat,” so asking permission is a death 
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sentence to a grand notion. Better to do and wait to be 
told you shouldn't have then to ask and be told no at 
the beginning. 

Johnson's first step was to obtain Trish’s photo- 
graph, fingerprints, and a statement. He contacted 
her at work and advised her of the nature of the 
investigation. He wanted to get a feel for the primary 
suspect to validate the Rogers’ suspicions. 

Sgt. Johnson’s intent was simply to gather the 
above information and not to make an arrest. He 
made it clear to Trish that she was free to leave and 
did not have to talk to him if she did not want to. 
These conditions negated the requirement of advising 
her of her rights. (This is a very effective investigative 
technique when avoiding Miranda is desired. A sus- 
pect needs to be advised of Miranda only when he or 
she is in “police custody.” Police custody is defined as 
not being free to leave. Since Trish was free to leave, 
he did not have to advise her of her rights.) 

Trish acknowledged being with Roy and Will but 
denied being involved in the burglary. She then gave 
an elaborate story of where she and the men had gone 
the night of the burglary. During questioning on the 
sequence of the events that night, Trish contradicted 
herself in the retelling of the story. Not enough evi- 
dence to conclude guilt, but one more brick to the 
house of probable cause Sergeant Johnson was 
building against the burglars. 

The next day, Sergeant Johnson received a phone 
call from Martha. She told him that she had been 
confronted by Will at school, and he threatened to kill 
her if she didn’t stop implicating him, Roy, and Trish 
in the burglary. Not exactly the conduct of an inno- 
cent person. If nothing else, Sergeant Johnson now 
had a credible felony crime of threatening a witness 
(penal code section 140) against Will. 

He then met with the Rogers to examine the crime 
scene and recover the knife and screwdriver taken 
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from Trish’s car. He fingerprinted the ski boots and 
the stereo. He impounded some envelopes handled by 
the suspects. The lab would do a better job of finger- 
printing these items. He then compared the pry 
marks on the pantry door to the screwdriver. Marks 
left by the suspects’ tool matched the blade and shaft 
of the screwdriver exactly. He then cut these marks 
out of the door to be used for comparison purposes by 
the lab. 

Sergeant Johnson next interviewed Trish’s par- 
ents. They were cooperative and stated they did not 
like or get along with her boyfriend Roy. They said 
they noticed she had gotten her car fixed and had 
bought new clothes since the burglary. 

Several days later, Sergeant Johnson was paged 
by Trish’s mother. She had some valuable evidence 
for him. While cleaning Trish’s bedroom, she had 
found a hand-drawn map in Trish’s handwriting. It 
was a map of the Rogers’ condominium. 

Sergeant Johnson then contacted Roy’s mother in 
an attempt to track him down. She also was very con- 
cerned and pointed out Roy’s new-found wealth. He 
had told her Trish had bought the items for him. He 
then announced he was getting a place of his own, 
although he had no job. He told his mother he had the 
expenses “covered.” Sgt. Johnson left his pager num- 
ber with her and told her to call when Roy called. 

Later that evening she paged him. Sgt. Johnson 
met Roy at his home and asked for his cooperation in 
the investigation. He agreed not only to talk but also 
to supply fingerprints and a photograph. Again 
Sergeant Johnson intentionally did not read him his 
rights since he was not in custody, i.e., he was free to 
leave at any time. 

Roy’s statements coincided with Trish’s a little too 
closely to be true. He denied the burglary but acknow- 
ledged being given new clothes and jewelry by Trish. 
He then gave the names of several alibi witnesses for 
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the time of the burglary. He could not remember the 
last name of his friend Will, although they were sup- 
posed to be best friends. 

Sergeant Johnson turned to the local crime com- 
puter system (ARJIS). Running the name in the nick- 
name file, he correctly identified Will as Will Brown. 

Sergeant Johnson interviewed all three alibi wit- 
nesses, and all three failed to recall seeing Roy at the 
time of the burglary. 

During the investigation, Sergeant Johnson had 
been continually running pawn checks under the 
three suspects’ names hoping they would eventually 
run out of cash and take to selling off the stolen jewel- 
ry. Ten days into the investigation, Will began to 
pawn the jewelry. The computer checks identified the 
pawnshops involved. 

Sergeant Johnson called the shops and placed a 
hold on the jewelry, preventing the shop owners from 
disposing of it. He then directed the owners to make 
up a “jewelry lineup” of the property for the Rogers to 
look at. The purpose of this unusual lineup was to 
ensure the accuracy of the Rogers’ identification of 
the pawned jewelry as being theirs. 

Sergeant Johnson knew an effective defense attor- 
ney, and even the issuing assistant district attorney 
would key in on this element of the case. Jewelry is 
often viewed as being rather generic looking, fre- 
quently making a positive identification impossible. 
Picking their jewelry out of a group of similar jewelry 
would ensure that the Rogers’ identification was ac- 
curate. At the lineup, the Rogers were able to identify 
all the property Will had pawned as being theirs. 

Sergeant Johnson was contacted by Will, who stated 
he had heard Johnson was looking for him. They agreed 
to meet on the street for a ride to the station. Following 
the same procedure with Will as with Roy, Sergeant 
Johnson interviewed the unadmonished Will at the sta- 
tion. Will denied having anything to do with the theft 
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and repeated Trish’s original story. When questioned 
about the pawned jewelry, he claimed it belonged to his 
old girlfriend, Wanda, and he had pawned it when they 
broke up. Will then became agitated and ceased cooper- 
ating. He refused to be photographed or fingerprinted or 
to submit a handwriting sample. True to his word, 
Johnson let him go. 

From Roy’s photograph taken at the station anda 
high school yearbook picture of Will, Sergeant Johnson 
made up a photo lineup of each for the pawnshop own- 
ers. Both boys were identified one or more times as 
being in the shops pawning the stolen jewelry. 

Sergeant Johnson then interviewed Will's old girl- 
friend, Wanda. Wanda laughed at the thought that 
Will had given her anything of value. The cheap jewel- 
ry he had given her and she had given back nowhere 
near matched what he had pawned. 

Based on the above evidence, Sergeant Johnson 
felt not only that he had probable cause to arrest the 
three suspects for burglary and conspiracy, but he 
had enough to convict as well. 

He then went looking for the three. He quickly 
arrested both Roy and Trish off the street. Will proved 
to be harder to locate. He had moved, and no one was 
saying where. Sergeant Johnson made several trips to 
areas he frequented but could not locate him. 

Friday night approximately two months after the 
burglary, he gave it one last try. He cruised through 
the parks and convenience stores near where Will was 
known to hang out. No luck. He then saw posters 
advertising a circus at a local shopping center. He fig- 
ured such an event would attract young men ona 
Friday night. 

He spent 45 minutes walking through the parking 
lot where the circus was set up. The crowd was 
volatile, and he had to break up several fights within 
a matter of minutes. Circus duty was not what he was 
there for, and he was heading back to his car when 
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someone draped their smelly arm over his shoulder. 
He heard his name being called out by a familiar 
voice. It was Will. 

Will was in good spirits and was showing off for 
his friends. He had spotted Sergeant Johnson in the 
crowd and had come over to gloat. He thought he had 
made a clean getaway and was going to have the last 
laugh. Will lost his ear-to-ear grin when Sergeant 
Johnson brought out the steel bracelets. Sergeant 
Johnson then broke into his own ear-to-ear grin. 


Sergeant Johnson employed a number of inves- 
tigative techniques in this case. The number one 
and most effective technique was persistence. He 
followed up on every lead handed to him as well as 
those he generated. He interviewed all the witness- 
es, even those the defendants thought would throw 
him off the trail. Each of the little contradictions 
and new facts gleaned from these interviews pointed 
toward the suspects’ guilt. 
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The following are tricks he used that you should 
make note of: 
1. Noncustodial interviews without Miranda. 
2. Interviews at the station to facilitate fingerprint- 
ing, photographing, and handwriting exemplars. 
. Use of victim and parents to assist in the investi- 
gation. 
. Use of pager. 
. Use of photographic lineup. 
. Use of jewelry lineup. 
. Use of high school yearbook for photo lineup. 
. Use of tool and pry mark comparisons. 
. Use of computer to locate pawns. 
. Use of computer's nickname file to identify Will. 
. Use of street smarts to locate and arrest Will. 
Allowing a victim to vent while processing the crime 
scene occasionally will provide a lead. Victims are often 
emotionally upset and need time to settle down and get 
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Victims are your most common source of leads. Be sure they have 
an opportunity to collect their thoughts before conducting an in- 
depth investigation. 
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their thoughts together. Once they have settled down, 
people begin to look for reasons for why things happen 
and start to put intangible leads together. They may 
recall the description of a strange vehicle in the area 
before the crime, deduce that a neighborhood dispute 
has escalated to the point where they are now the tar- 
get of retaliation, relate their suspicions regarding a 
new “friend” of their son, etc. 

Most victims seem to have a story to tell about the 
theory as to who did it. (“It must of been profession- 
als, officer. They took/didn’t take Nana’s prized col- 
lection of porcelain painted unicorn horns, blah, 
blah, blah.”) This excess verbiage can transform a 45- 
minute preliminary investigation into a two-hour 
endurance test. For sheer self-preservation, officers 
often become adept at directing the victim toward the 
essentials of the investigation (“Just the facts, 
“ma’am”), thus reducing their time at the scene. 

There are a number of pieces of information and 
evidence an officer can acquire while conducting the 
time-efficient preliminary investigation. Physical evi- 
dence, suspect description, and evidence of suspect 
identity are the most common leads. 


Oftentimes, the victim’s speculation is the only lead 
you will have in a case. Although speculation is not evi- 
dence, it is enough to start a follow-up on. A victim will- 
ing to point to a specific suspect is a lead worth follow- 
ing up on. Always query a victim as to who they think 
may have been responsible for the crime and why. Such 
a pointed question may be enough to trigger a hidden 
suspicion. 


Sometimes victims become victims because the 
word has gotten to a thief through friends or acquain- 
tances that they have something of value. The thief 
may have brought some suspicion on himself any 
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People do not always appear to be what they are, so be careful 
when handling victims and witnesses. This is a male prostitute 
and a female police officer. 


number of ways, and the word may have gotten back 
to the victim that the suspect was likely to do some- 
thing like that. Although at this point you have no 
direct evidence of his involvement, you can do a num- 
ber of things with the suspect’s name to make him on 
the case. 


The first step in the investigation of a named sus- 
pect is to fully identify the suspect. If the victim has 
only a first name or a nickname but says he knows 
where the suspect lives or knows who his friends are, 
then recruit the victim to do some of the legwork. If the 
victim starts to describe the suspect’s house, stop him, 
put him in your car, and drive him to the house. You 
will spend more time trying to find the beige house 
with blue trim (actually a faded yellow duplex with 
chipped green trim) than it will take to get to the house 
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and back. Get the address as well as any license 
plate numbers of vehicles parked in the driveway, in 
front, and nearby. Names off of mailboxes are useful, 
of course. These identifiers will help considerably in 
identifying the suspect. 

Now use this information to verify the suspect's 
identity and background, checking for his most recent 
address and arrest record. Run him for warrants, 
search-and-seizure waivers, and registered firearms. 
Warrants and search-and-seizure waivers can then be 
used as a proper legal reason to arrest and search the 
suspect for evidence of the crime you are investigating. 
There is no legal problem with using a different arrest 
warrant as a tool in aiding this other investigation. 


RELATIVES AND ROOMMATES 

The call is a report of grand theft. Upon your 
arrival, a young male victim reports that he had $500 
in cash stolen from his bedroom. He is living ina 
three-bedroom residence with two other roommates. 
One of the roommates has lived there for a year anda 
half. The other roommate, a woman in her late twen- 
ties, has recently moved in and is a relative stranger 
to the other two. 

There is no sign of forced entry to the house, and 
there is no other reported loss. You question the vic- 
tim regarding who would have knowledge of the 
money and its location in his bedroom. He states the 
only person that knew he had the money was the 
female roommate. He states the other roommate has 
been on a skiing vacation for the past week. 

The victim claims he has been at home with the 
woman for the past day, with only two short trips to 
the store. He states he simply wants his money back. 
If he gets it back, he is willing to drop any charges. 

You interview the suspect’s roommate outside 
and ask if she knows of any possible suspects. She 
says, “No.” You then lay out the facts regarding 
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access to the house and the victim’s suspicions. 
She is hard-core and denies the theft with a 
straight face. You attempt to reason with her, 
stressing the “no prosecution” agreement with the 
victim. She still stonewalls. You get the impression 
she wants to cough the money up, but her ego 
won't let her. 

You pull your last ace out of your sleeve. “I’m 
turning this over to the detectives, and they will be 
contacting you.” A pretty lame threat, since they 
can’t do any more than you can. You hope your 
deadpan delivery and officious bearing will imply 
some ogre of a detective will pull her fingernails out 
until she confesses. 

She doesn’t blink. 

You depart with your tail between your legs, shak- 
ing your head in disbelief at the hardness of this 
woman. Thirty minutes later, you receive a radio call 
to return to the victim’s address. The woman greets 
you with a sheepish look on her face. She didn’t want 
you to return; she simply wanted you notified that 
she had returned the money to the victim. You don’t 
stick around to gloat, but it seems the detective threat 
actually worked. 

To summarize, make an effort to question rela- 
tives and roommates of the victim regarding the 
crime. Probe them for identities of specific individuals 
they think might be responsible for the theft. First try 
to question them out of earshot of the victim. Parents 
often intimidate their children into keeping quiet, 
especially if the likely suspect is a friend or acquain- 
tance (very common). If the first interview is unsuc- 
cessful, repeat the interview in the presence of the 
victim. The intimidation/ guilt emanating from the 
victim may be what will make the person talk. 

Inside jobs are very common. Treat all those you 
contact professionally but with a judicious amount of 
suspicion. 
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PHYSICAL EVIDENCE 

Physical evidence left by a suspect runs the gamut 
from the common (pry marks) to the routine (finger- 
prints) to the Holy Grail (suspect’s own ID, such as a 
wallet, paperwork, business card, etc.). Unique sus- 
pect identifiers such as clothing, physical manner- 
isms, or method of operation may also lead to a spe- 
cific suspect. 


A unique weapon may be enough to identify a suspect. Be sure to 
query street sources for such information. 


An officer should walk the entire crime scene look- 
ing for physical evidence. Also walk from likely park- 
ing spots to the crime scene. A time-saving strategy is 
to have the victim point out where the suspect 
entered, where he was first/last seen, the point of 
exit, etc. As you walk, allow the victim to describe 
what occurred, but be careful to keep him or her 
focused on the case at hand. 
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Fingerprints 

Police officers hate taking fingerprints for two rea- 
sons: it’s very dirty and it’s very time consuming. But 
there are two very important reasons to do it. First, 
identified fingerprints are one of the most effective 
pieces of evidence used in convincing a jury the sus- 
pect committed the crime. Second, victims expect you 
to do it, and it takes a very convincing argument to 
persuade them it’s not necessary. 

Make it easy on yourself and resign yourself to 
taking fingerprints at most crime scenes. Set upa 
routine for taking the prints. Wear disposable latex 
gloves while printing, dust small objects on old news- 
papers, and enlist the aid of the victim to move 
objects and search for prints. More often than not, it’s 
easier to print than it is to convince the victim you are 
not being lazy by not printing (which you are). 

Fingerprints are not an immediate solution toa 
crime because of the time necessary to process them 


Fingerprints are some of the strongest circumstantial evidence 


patrol officers handle. 
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through modern fingerprint computer systems and 
compare them to identified suspects. They can, how- 
ever, be used to persuade a guilty individual to con- 
fess and can be the crowning touch on your complet- 
ed investigation. 

If the victim has supplied a possible suspect’s 
name or you have developed a possible suspect from 
other sources, run computer checks on him to find 
out if he has an arrest record. The arrest record will 
lead you to fingerprints on file for the suspect. You 
can then submit a request to your lab to compare the 
prints you took at the crime scene with the ones that 
are on file. A match can be enough to establish proba- 
ble cause for his arrest. 

Be prepared, however, for questions from the DA 
and defense attorneys implying that the suspect had 
been in the location you recovered the fingerprints 
from for a legitimate reason. Have this defense coun- 
tered with statements from the victim/witness that 
the suspect was not given permission or allowed to be 
where the prints were found, and that the suspect 
never lived there. An even better idea is to solicit a 
statement from the suspect denying he was ever at 
the burglary scene. This bold lie will be destroyed by 
the presence of his fingerprints. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 

Circumstantial evidence is evidence that allows 
you to draw an inference or conclusion from its pres- 
ence. The converse is direct evidence, which is evi- 
dence that does not require an inference to under- 
stand what it proves. A victim’s identification ofa 
suspect is direct evidence of the suspect’s guilt. The 
suspect's fingerprints at a crime scene is circumstan- 
tial evidence. From the presence of the fingerprints at 
the scene, you can infer that the suspect had been 
there at one time. Both direct and circumstantial evi- 
dence are valuable in proving a case. 
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Circumstantial evidence is the type of evidence 
most commonly uncovered during a follow-up investi- 
gation. License plate numbers, fingerprints, and 
methods of operation are all common types of circum- 
stantial evidence. Cases can be made and convictions 
gained based only on circumstantial evidence. Do not 
let the absence of direct evidence (victim identifica- 
tion) dissuade you from making an arrest. 

An unusual homicide case in San Diego highlights 
the effectiveness of circumstantial evidence. John 
Smith (not his true name) was a former San Diego 
Police Reserve Officer. He was relieved of his duties 
for inappropriate behavior but failed to turn in his 
police car keys. Soon afterward, his girlfriend stopped 
seeing him and began to see another man. Smith 
threatened both the ex-girlfriend and the new 
boyfriend. 

A week after the threats, the new boyfriend disap- 
peared. The police suspected foul play and began an 
investigation. A police officer was interviewed who 
recalled seeing Smith conducting a traffic stop on the 
freeway. The person stopped was the new boyfriend. 
The stop had occurred about the time the new 
boyfriend had disappeared. 

From this and other testimony, it was discovered 
that Smith had dressed in his former police uniform, 
took a police car from the police station using the 
keys he had kept, and then staked out the new 
boyfriend’s place of business. When he left work, 
Smith initiated a traffic stop on the victim. 

Although a body was never found, the above cir- 
cumstantial evidence was enough to convince a jury 
that Smith had kidnapped the victim using the police 
car, murdered him, and then successfully disposed of 
the body. 

Do not be dissuaded in an investigation simply 
because you have only turned up circumstantial 
evidence of the suspect’s guilt. It can be just as pow- 
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erful as direct evidence. In fact, fingerprints and 
DNA matches are probably more convincing and 
more accurate than direct evidence. 


ALL-UNIT BROADCASTS 

Police radio broadcasts of vehicles and suspects 
wanted in recent criminal activity are common. 
Officers hearing the broadcasts make note of the 
information if there is a possibility they will come 
across the individual during their shift. This is a reac- 
tive response to a nondirected broadcast. Without 
personalizing the broadcast, however, officers gener- 
ally will not 
make a proac- 
tive effort to 
track down 
the subjects. 

The infor- 
mation may 
have come 
from another 
agency, anoth- 
er division, or 
an officer on 
the nextibeat: 
It is assumed 
that someone 
else is con- 
ducting a con- 
certed follow- 
up on the in- 
formation. 
Often this is 
not true. The 
information is 
broadcast be- 
Radio broadcasts provide the hot leads that | Cause it’s pro- 
need an immediate follow-up. cedure, buta 
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follow-up is 
mot. Giese 
broadcasts are 
a gold mine of 
criminal in- 
vestigative 
leads that you 
can use to ini- 
tiate your own 
investigation. 

Keep in 
mind that it is 
often several 
days before 
the case gets 
to a detective. 
During this 
time, the offi- 
cer writing the 
report will be 
the only one 
responsible 
for doing the 
follow-up work on the case. This patrol officer’s 
duties usually consist of filling out the report and 
making a token broadcast. No follow-up on his part 
is required. ; 

If you receive information you think should be 
followed up on, take the bull by the horns and start 
asking some questions. First, talk to the reporting 
officer and find out if any follow-up is being con- 
ducted. If not, volunteer. Probe for additional infor- 
mation that may have been left out of the broadcast, 
such as the possibility the victim is not willing to 
prosecute, the likely goal of the suspect, relation- 
ship to victim, etc. This information will help you 
evaluate whether it is a valid case and something 
you want to put your time into. 
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If it looks like a good assault, robbery, or burglary, 
then start the process of identifying the suspect. Get 
on the phone and have your dispatch, crime analysis 
unit, or yourself start working on partial plates, nick- 
names, full names, and so on. Then identify likely 
residences, hangouts, girlfriends’ houses, etc. 

Move as quickly as possible and recruit bored 
squad mates and your sergeant. If the crime was 
important enough for an all-units, then a team follow- 
up should be warranted. 


OLD CASES 

Most police departments have a file system allow- 
ing officers access to copies of crime cases that 
occurred on other shifts or during their days off. 
Thumbing through the suspect information sections 
on these cases may provide an aggressive officer with 
the lead he needs to follow up on. Keep in mind that 
detectives often may not get to cases coming in ona 
Thursday or Friday until Monday. This three- to four- 


Lineups, roll calls, and briefings are used to disseminate leads. 
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day delay in investigation is enough to destroy a per- 
fectly solvable case. 

Before you start your follow-up on such a case, 
you should contact both the reporting officer and the 
assigned detective, if there is one. The reporting offi- 
cer can again fill you in on any details not put in the 
report. The detective can advise you on what has been 
done on the case, if anything, and warn you about 
any peculiarities of the case. 


Informal exchanges between officers on different shifts, squads, or 
divisions can provide leads for follow-ups. 


Include in your report the fact that you did talk to 
the reporting officer and he told you a particular set of 
facts. This will protect you in court by establishing 
you had additional facts that supported probable 
cause for the arrest. 


INVESTIGATIVE SUPPLEMENTALS 


It’s graveyard shift, and you know it’s going to be 
slow night. You look around for something to do. A 
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note in the lineup book reports a vehicle identified in 
a residential burglary series. The series is in an afflu- 
ent section of your city about 10 miles north of your 
division. The note explains two burglary suspects 
were seen fleeing in the listed vehicle, a 1972 brown 
Dodge Dart. A complete license plate number is given. 
The burglary occurred earlier in the afternoon. The 
registered owner had been contacted and reported 
selling the vehicle several weeks ago to unknown per- 
sons. Someone, however, has included an address 
tied to the vehicle. The address is on a beat adjacent 
to yours. 


Ben... 


Cultivation of street sources should be a priority for patrol officers. 


You don't have anything else to do, and your part- 
ner, Rick Crotz, is game for a follow-up. The beat offi- 
cer isn’t even interested. You run computer checks on 
the license plate and come up with the source for the 
address. A week ago, a subject was “field interviewed” 
in the vehicle and gave an address at 5100 Groveland 
Street. 
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investigative Supplemental Format 


Please use one form per ITEM, Write LEGIBLY Make sure your NAME, DIVISION and PHONE 8 are listed at the bottom of this form. 
DO NOT submit CANCELLATIONS and NEW ENTRIES on the same form UNLESS the case(s) are related. DATE SUBMITTED: 8 | 


ACTION REQ ARREST 11-81 OFFICER'S WARNING CANCELLATIONS 

FOR CRIME OF MAY BE ARMED DATE SUBMITTED —= 
ATIN AREA _. Sey ARMED AND DANGEROUS ‘TEM = 

SEAT OF CRIME KNOWN 10 RESIST CASE et en 

CASE ® es = ae eaiee on heer: TRE NELUENGE OF. SUSPECT NAME. ——______ — 
ACGHESS (SS ee ee OTHER ._ A oh QisPosTiION = —.._.--_ ___. 

OAT ECs asso eee Ge HAS 


es CANGFLLED BY 


SUSPECT NO 1 


LAST IN —-— FIRSTN 


MIDDLEN OR AKA _ rs, 


AACE SEX _.. AGE _ coe _ SaEAT) wr HAIR . Eves ________ SGAR/TT - 


FACIAL HAIR __ WEARING 


= —— — ei ee SS = 


WEAPON OO YOU WANT THE CAIME ANALYSIS UNIT TO ADD THE 8(8) TO THE OFFICER NOTIFICATION BYSTEM? 


O YES = PLEASE INCLUDE YOUR ID NUMOER _—__ AND COMPLETE PHONE @ 


SUSPECT NO 2 


LAST N = FIRST N a MIODLE NOR AKA 


RACE _ — SEx age pos HT wr HAIR eves SCARITT — 


FACIAL WAIN, WEARING. 


WEAPON 


VEHICLE: YEAR 


——- MAKE MODEL TYPE COLOR _____ 


a ~ STATE HAS DOJ STOP BEEN PLACED? — DESCRIPTION 


ACTRESS mela ieee eee = 


WARRANT. NUMBER ae ee BY JUDGE 


CHARGING BAL Ss HELD BY 


AODTLINTO —— 


NARRATIVE 


INFO TO Se CISION eo es - PHONE MH — ._ CHECK HENE IF CONTINUFO ON REVERSE casralla 


ENTAIES MUST BE SUBMITTED TO CAIME ANAL YSIS, MS739, AM 556, OY 0800 HOUAS REMEMBER YOUR CANCELLATIONS ALSO, X-2413 
PO-1052-CA {Rev 8 89) 


This form is used to collect data for input into an “investigative sup- 
plemental,” also known as a hot sheet, crime sheet, etc. 


You both figure this is worth checking out consid- 
ering the number of junkies living in that area. You 
finish your start of shift briefing and drive to the 
address. No Dodge Dart, but you're still interested. 
You and Crotz have worked as partners for over a year 
and you think alike, i.e., you both believe that most 
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street crime is 
committed by 
junkies, all 
junkies lie, 
steal, and be- 
long in jail, 
and they’re 
slick but lazy. 

You drive 
around’ the 
block and start 
checking apart- 
ment parking 
lots within 
walking dis- 
Lance .o1 the 
Groveland ad- 
dress. Bingo, 
you spot the 
car and prepare 


A field interview pad means “this is business.” Be judicious when 


using it. 
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for a stakeout. You park a block away in the shadows of a 
large tree. Within 45 minutes you see the brake lights 
come on. Once the car hits the street, you are on them. 

The information in the lineup book provides the 
reasonable suspicion necessary to support the stop. 
You put out a call for an additional unit and make the 
stop on the next block. Both occupants are under the 
influence of codeine, having ground up and injected 
several “number four” pills, a common heroin substi- 
tute. You search the vehicle based on the arrest for 
being under the influence of a controlled substance. 
The trunk reveals a microwave oven stolen in the bur- 
glary. You exhaust yourselves telling each other how 
bitchin’ you are. 


This was a relatively simple follow-up and arrest 
to a common residential burglary. But as simple as it 
was, it would not have happened if those officers 
hadn't taken the initiative to check it out. Solving 
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felony street crimes is often no more than taking the 
initiative and adding some common sense. 

Most police departments have a system estab- 
lished to relay information on wanted suspects or 
unusual crime cases to the patrol officers in the field. 
It may be a note in a lineup book which is read to offi- 
cers at the start of shift. It may also be a daily crime 
sheet (investigative supplementals) distributed to 
each officer. 


The information most important to an aggressive 
officer is related to actual identification of a suspect in a 
felony case. Fruitful cases in which a suspect has been 
identified or could be identified fall into two categories: 
those where the assigned detective is looking for addi- 
tional information on the suspect (an accurate home 
address) but the detective has not drawn up an arrest 
warrant yet, and those cases where an arrest warrant 
exists and the detective wants the subject arrested. 


Warrant Exists 
In those cases where an arrest warrant exists and 
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you elect to pursue the case, talk to the detective first. 
Find out what he has done in looking for the suspect. 
He may have already done the obvious and checked 
his residence, the girlfriend’s house, acquaintances, 
etc. Depending on what the detective has accom- 
plished may determine what you should do: continue 
with a serious follow-up, file it on the list of stops on 
your beat, or drop it all together. 

Oftentimes, though, the obvious has not been 
done. If this is the case, start with the computers, 
looking for a current address and vehicle description 
on the suspect. The address on the warrant is often 
taken from out-of-date records such as Department 
of Motor Vehicles records or old arrests or is based on 
a lie told by the suspect during an interrogation. The 
most accurate address information is often from field 
interview (FI) slips. Suspects are often contacted at 
their residences for a variety of reasons, and an FI 
slip is filled out as a result. 

You will also be looking for vehicle information on 


Be sure that after a license plate is run, contact is made at the reg- 


istered owner’s residence to verify the information. 
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the suspect. If you identify his vehicle, focus your 
search on it. Where you find the car is where you will 
find him. Run parking ticket information on the vehi- 
cle. Where he gets parking tickets is where he works, 
lives, or hangs out. Once you find his car, you can do 
two things: stake it out until he returns or use it to 
track him to his residence. 

In order to enter the suspect’s residence pursuant 
to an arrest warrant, you must have a reasonable sus- 
picion to believe he is inside. A reasonable suspicion 
may be his vehicle parked in the driveway, a neighbor's 
statement that he is there, or a ruse phone call to the 
residence that indicates he is there. In order to enter 
the residence of a nonsuspect to serve an arrest war- 
rant, you need a search warrant, consent, or exigent 
circumstances (e.g., suspect about to flee). 

Keep in mind that the victim and witnesses to 
the crime can provide valuable information about a 
wanted suspect’s residence or vehicle. Weeks to 
months often pass before information about wanted 


Gang graffiti can offer a lead. In this case, however, “Monster” is 
now deceased (“R.I.P.”) and no longer a police problem. 
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persons emanates from detectives to others. During 
this time, the victim or a witness may have heard 
through the grapevine that the suspect is living on 
the west side of town. One of your computer checks 
may have shown a west side address. This would be 
a good place to start. 


No Warrant Exists 

Lineup books are the repository for information 
other officers (patrol officers as well as detectives) 
have acquired during patrol or during an investiga- 
tion. This information has not yet led to an arrest 
or the issuance of an arrest warrant. It may be that 
the detective had exhausted his own efforts in iden- 
tifying or apprehending a suspect. He may need 
help in acquiring additional evidence for probable 
cause for an arrest, such as an admission from the 
suspect. It may also be that the officer simply 
didn’t recognize (intentionally or unintentionally) 
the available crime information as being probable 
cause for an arrest. 

If a felony case appears to lend itself to a follow- 
up, first, pull a copy of the crime report and read the 
facts. The facts in the report may actually contain 
probable cause for an arrest as well as the identity 
and location of the suspect. Second, contact the 
assigned detective and determine the reason for inac- 
tion. If it appears he was mistaken as to the existence 
of probable cause, begin the process of locating and 
arresting the suspect off the street. Remember, prob- 
able cause that a specific subject has committed a 
felony allows for the arrest of that subject in public. If 
the suspect is located inside his own residence, 
Ramey rules apply (see Chapter 6). 


DETECTIVES 


The key to success in aggressive follow-ups is 
establishing a line of communication with detectives. 
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SAN DIEGO POLICE DEPARTMENT 
NORTHERN DIVISION 
VEHICLE BURGLARY DETAIL 


ARREST FOR 459 P.C. 
SDPD CASE 93-031808 


NGUYEN, Chien Van 
DOB:12-10-73 
A/M 5-5, 110 BLK BRN 


POSSIBLE ADDRESSES: 
4078 40TH ST. 


VEHICLE: 
TOYOTA CELICA 3AVY640/CA 


CASE: 

NGUYEN’S DRIVER’S LICENSE WAS FOUND AT THE SCENE OF THE LISTED 
CASE AND HIS VEHICLE WAS PARKED AT THE SCENE. COMPANION 
ADMITTED NGUYEN WAS AT THE SCENE. 

ARREST JF LOCATED JN PUBLIC AND NOTIFY ME OR MY PARTNER VIA 
PAGER. SUBJECT WILL BE IN OFFICER NOTIFICATION SYSTEM IF THIS 
REQUEST IS CURRENT. 


OFFICER JOE SMITH #0000 
UNIT 1234 PAGER 123-4567 


Oftentimes, detectives will generate their own “wanted posters” to 
capture the attention of patrol officers. 


They may provide the assistance you need in access- 
ing the investigative techniques to put a case togeth- 
er. They can guide you through the process of submit- 
ting a case to the DA’s office or requesting a finger- 
print comparison. 
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Detectives are also invaluable in providing the 
leads you can use in following up on a particular 
case. They may have information on suspects who are 
wanted but are not in the lineup book or in the war- 
rant system. Picking up a wanted suspect prior toa 
request for a warrant saves a detective work in that 
he does not have to submit a request for an arrest 
warrant to the district attorney’s office. He will gener- 
ally appreciate the saved work. 


Detectives often need the assistance of uniformed patrol officers. 
Offer your help before you need a favor. 


Detectives are a great resource, but they are to be 
approached with caution. Detectives with heavy 
caseloads or lazy detectives can become an impenetrable 
barrier to successful follow-ups by patrol officers. 
Detectives are individuals with their own method of doing 
or not doing things. An undiplomatic approach may take 
time away from their routine and irritate them. 

Because of their experience and position, they can 
put a stop to aggressive work by a patrol officer. A word to 
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INVESTIGATOR’S FOLLOW-UP_SUMMARY 


Investigator Case # = 


Crime Type . ” a 


1 Date case assigned = = 


2. Date follow-up submitted tf more than 20 days, why? 
(include extension date, and 
who granted extension) 


3. Was the victint contacted in person? Ves O No C) 


4. If victim was not contacted in person, explain why . . ——— 


5. Were the facts listed on report accurate? Yes No (J 
6. Wasa check made of the crime scene by the investigator? Yes O No DO 
7. Was the officer who made the preliminary investigation contacted? Yes CI No OL 
8. Was additional evidence discovered? Yes No (] 
5. Fy pemhevidence = 55225. ~ on -_ —- 
a. Photos taken? Yes No 
b. Lab or latent prints results eas 
c. Hospital reports received Yes LD No Date _ = — 
10. Witness check made by investigator Yes O No LJ 
11. Witnesses contacted Yes 1 No OO (Name, Address, & Phone #) 
Witness statements documented Yes O No) 


12. Records background check on victims (__), suspects ( ), and witnesses { ) 


13. Was Investigative Supplemental used? Yes 0 No 0 Date = 
Detective update Yes O No OQ Date 
Stop notice/hold placed Yes OO No (1 ate a aoe os eee 
Composites Yes O No OO inte ee ee 
Teletype to other agencies Yess O No O) Date — 

14. Is this case part of a series? Yes O No O Key Case 2. 2 eee 


Number of cases in series 


15. What type of computer checks were made? ARJIS: MOT _ 


Case ____ Prop aes 
County. cit SHERLOC (detail) 
[Cone See Ses —_ = = 


PD 069 VI (1-92) 


Even with these established guidelines, valid leads often are not 
investigated. 


their supervisor about the overeager, interfering patrol 
officer will be fed back to that officer's supervisor. The 
officer’s supervisor will then tell the aggressive officer to 
stop making waves and let the detectives do their job. 
The proper way to approach this mind-set is to cul- 
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16. Did investigator request assistance of a specialized unit? Yes C) No UJ 


slu 2 Criminal Intelligence (0 Vice O Other 1 
Type of assistance . 
17. Was property recovered? Yes CF No O Type 
18, Was ARJIS 4 form made on recovered property? Yes CJ No 
19, Was additional foss discovered? Yes C} No O 
ARJIS 4 form made: Yes O No O 
20. Was serialized property listed on case report? Yess ) NoO 
21. Wasa special request made of Crime Analysis? Yes OO No 
22. Was a distinctive M.O. established? Yes OO No 


If so, describe M.O. 


23. Was additional suspect information developed? Yes OO Nol) 


a. Name or description of suspect 


b. Suspect vehicle information 


c, Was the suspect interviewed? Yes OO No (1 
d. Suspects statements documented? Yes O No OO 


e, Does the listed suspect remain the logical suspect 


Eliminated as a suspect 


24. Was lineup used? Yes No OO Photo C) Live 


25. Was the case submitted for prosecution? Yes O No OF 
Wot, why? 


USE THIS AREA FOR ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


{i.e., Are all elements of the ctime present? Did the victim verify the contents of the reports? 
Were all witnesses contacted in person?) 


Approved Sgt. : ~. Datla = — eee 
Le. ee Date 


tivate a friendly detective. They frequently need the 
assistance of hard-charging patrol officers to arrest or 
cover them on the arrest of suspects they have an inter- 
est in. Assisting such a detective could open the door 
for help on a case you are working on. Be careful to not 
push too far, and proceed carefully. Learning the 
nuances of internal detective politics is crucial in being 
allowed to apply the described techniques. 
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OFFICER-GENERATED LEADS 
Frequently, officers encounter opportunities in 
routine patrol to begin follow-ups on felonies. 


Found Victim Identification 

The following are two true stories on the right and 
wrong way to use found victim ID to solve self-initiat- 
ed felony investigations. 

Officer James E. Stevens was working a one-man 
patrol car during day shift when he saw a 30-year-old 
male riding a bicycle along a roadway. Two things 
attracted Officer Stevens’ attention to the man: first, 
the roadway was actually the emergency lane of the 
freeway, and second, the man was “buffed” (muscu- 
lar). Officer Stevens recognized the man’s physique as 
probably having come from spending numerous years 
in prison lifting weights. Stevens had a strong suspi- 
cion the man was a “convict” (parolee or ex-convict) 
and hard-core. 


A thorough search of a suspect’s property may turn up additional 
leads. 
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Officer Stevens stopped the man for the vehicle 
code violation of riding a bicycle on the freeway. The 
man had a knife in plain sight in a sheath attached to 
his belt. Stevens removed the knife for safety reasons 
and patted the man down for additional weapons. He 
felt a very hard object in the man’s front right pocket, 
which he believed could have been a weapon. Stevens 
removed the object. It was a roll of nickels with the 
name and address of Gretchen Smith (not her real 
name) written on it. 

Stevens asked the man for identification, and he 
stated he had none. The officer pointed to a gym bag 
attached to the bike’s handlebars and asked what 
was inside it. The suspect, who was later identified as 
Edward Jones, said it contained just his gym clothes. 

Possessing a roll of nickels with someone else’s 
name on it is not a crime. To a street cop, however, an 
obvious convict with such an item indicates the pos- 
sibility the item is stolen. Most people don’t walk 
around with rolls of coins in their pocket, in particu- 
lar those with someone else’s name on them. Thus a 
simple follow-up was in order. 

Officer Stevens requested another police unit to 
drive by the lady’s address and contact her. Within 
10 minutes, the officer reported back that the vic- 
tim had just gotten home to her recently burglar- 
ized residence. The loss included a roll of nickels. 
Jones’ gym bag was searched and found to contain 
the remainder of Ms. Smith’s property. Jones was 
arrested and later convicted of residential bur- 
glary. He was sent back to state prison for several 
years. 

It appears what officer Stevens did in the above 
case was simple common sense. But as the following 
true story will illustrate, some police officers often 
lack this same common sense or the motivation to 
conduct even the simplest of follow-ups. 

Two police officers, who will remain nameless to 
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save them from embarrassment, were patrolling an 
inner city alley when they came across a “rock head” 
(rock/crack cocaine addict). His physical condition 
(emaciated body, burned lips from use of superheated 
crack cocaine pipe, and strong body odor) was indica- 
tive of his addiction. The officers stopped him for a rou- 
tine field investigation (FI). They patted him down and 
found a pocket full of valuable men’s and women’s gold 
jewelry. Along with the jewelry was a driver’s license 
belonging to a 70-year-old woman. So, did the officers 
direct another police unit to go by the old woman’s 
house to check on her and the residence? Nope. 

They gave the men’s jewelry back to the dope fiend 
and impounded the driver’s license and women’s jewel- 
ry. A detective conducting a follow-up on the license and 
jewelry con- 
tacted the wo- 
man on the dri- 
ver's license. 
She identified 
the jewelry as 
having been 
taken in a bur- 
glary on the 
day of the FI. 
The doper was 
eventually ar- 
rested for a 
series of resi- 
dential bur- 
glaries. 

Based on 
the follow-up 
by the detec- 
tive, the doper 
was charged 
with the bur- 
glary of the old 
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woman’s house. The men’s jewelry belonging to her 
deceased husband was never recovered. 

When asked by the assistant district attorney 
prosecuting the case why they didn’t attempt to locate 
the victim or impound the men’s jewelry, one officer 
replied, “How were we to know the stuff was stolen? 
It’s not illegal to have jewelry.” If this answer doesn’t 
sound ludicrous to you, then stop reading this book 
and use it for scratch paper. 


Self-Generated Leads 

Police officers frequently come across items in the 
possession of criminals that are readily identifiable as 
stolen property. If a radio or TV has an engraved driv- 
er’s license number or the name of the victim, it’s 
often a simple process to locate the owner. If the sus- 
pect admits to knowing the property is stolen or his 
conduct indicates he knows it is stolen, he can then 
be charged with possession of stolen property. 

Items with no immediately recognizable value, howev- 
er, are often overlooked by police officers for follow-up. 
During purse snatches, street robberies, and burglaries, 
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victim identification in the form of driver’s licenses, credit 
cards, gym cards, and phone cards are taken. Driver's 
licenses and credit cards are intentionally kept for their 
use in passing forged checks or charging merchandise. 
Miscellaneous ID is often left lying around the suspect’s 
hotel room, car floorboard, or residence. 

Because a gym card has no intrinsic value, possess- 
ing a stolen one is often not viewed as a crime. These 
items, however, can be used as valuable leads in solv- 
ing the original crime. An officer can contact the named 
victim or run a crime check on the name on the card. 
By either contacting the victim or reading the original 
crime report, the officer can determine whether the 
suspect possessing the item is responsible for the origi- 
nal case. If not, adept questioning of the suspect may 
lead to the individual who left the card behind. 


Routine Checks of Known Suspects 
Career criminals, particular junkies, rarely 
change their crooked habits. Based on this premise, 


Frequent computer checks of known criminals may provide a lead. 
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officers should make routine computer checks on 
known habitual offenders. Arrest warrants are an 
obvious criminal apprehension tool. Less obvious are 
search-and-seizure waiver checks and checks for 
pawned items. 


Search-and-Seizure Waiver 

Officers will often receive information regarding a 
subject suspected of committing a particular crime or 
just a generalized suspicion regarding his mysterious 
source of income. After a preliminary check of crime 
cases and detectives, no material lead develops and 
the investigation is dropped. 

An investigative tool an officer can use is the 
search-and-seizure waiver. A common condition of 
probation is the requirement that a probationer sub- 
ject himself, his vehicle, and his residence to search 
by any police officer at any time. The only limitation 
on the execution of a search-and-seizure waiver is 
that it not be done for harassment purposes. 

Documentation of the conditions of a suspect’s 
probation can be found in the following four ways: 

1. Computer criminal history files often make a 
notation of the type of waiver as well as the expi- 
ration date of the waiver. 

2. There is usually a list of probationers kept at 
central locations within a police department. 

3. The probation officer keeps a copy of the conditions. 

4. Acopy of probation conditions is kept with the 
criminal case file at the court house. 

Computer files and logs may contain mistakes. To 
ensure you are acting on a valid waiver under the 
appropriate conditions, a check of the suspect’s case 
file for the original court order should be made, but it 
is not required. A phone call to a probation officer 
may be all that is needed. However, due to heavy 
caseloads and working hours, you may have trouble 
getting a copy of the waiver. 
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A trip to the courthouse is often faster. The case 
file should be cross-referenced under the case num- 
ber of the crime as well as the suspect’s name. The 
case number will be in your computer’s criminal his- 
tory files. Direct a clerk to pull the file and make a 
copy of the conditions of probation. Officers executing 
a search-and-seizure waiver are often confronted 
with, “Where's the warrant?” Use your copy of the 
waiver to dispel this argument. 

Another lead to follow up on by use of the waiver is 
an anonymous tip regarding a particular probationer. 
This type of follow-up should include a search of his 
residence, vehicle, and person. Good police work 
requires an officer to be aggressive. A probationer has 
voluntarily given up his right to privacy, and an offi- 
cer should take full advantage of this condition. Use 
this tool whenever you can, keeping in mind you are 
looking to lock up criminals who have hurt others. 
Don’t be dissuaded because this is not the way things 
are usually done. The law fully supports this tool, so 
use it. 

Once inside the residence, look for both the tools 
of a criminal enterprise and the fruits of the crime. 
Run serial numbers on stereos, cameras, radios, etc. 
Examine identification and documents carefully for 
leads to victims. Contraband such as weapons and 
drugs should be a priority. Screwdrivers, locking pli- 
ers, dent pullers (used on vehicle ignitions), and 
flashlights are common burglar tools. 


Pawn Checks 

Spending time establishing a relationship with 
local pawnshop owners can provide profitable leads 
in a criminal investigation. The following is an exam- 
ple of a lead provided by a pawnshop owner. 

You're working uniformed patrol, and you've spent 
the last two months of your three-month day shift 
working a series of residential burglaries. Several 
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informants and numerous computer checks have 
pointed you toward five pawn and coin shops as the 
repository of the stolen goods. Coin shops frequently 
buy gold jewelry to be sold to bulk gold buyers. These 
coin shops are required to fill out the same forms and 
follow the same procedures as pawnshops do. Both 
businesses have to hold onto property that is bought 
outright for 30 days before it may be sold again. 
Pawned property is usually held for three months 
before the shop may sell it. 

You are on a first-name basis with several of the 
owners and have established an uneasy truce with 
them. They know each time you walk into their store, 
they’re looking at losing their buy money for any 
stolen property they have brought in. To a certain 
degree you sympathize with their concerns regarding 
the loss of money. You don’t want to be accused of giv- 
ing away their bought items to a lying or mistaken vic- 
tim, so you are extra careful in the identification pro- 
cess of the possibly stolen goods. You question the vic- 
tim closely as to a description of the property before 
showing him or her the property. You are especially 
concerned with the generic type of gold jewelry. You 
even have gone to the length of having the shop owner 
put together a “jewelry lineup.” This lineup included 
the suspected stolen piece of jewelry that the shop 
owner had purchased as well as five other similar 
pieces he has in stock. Your carefulness has earned 
the begrudging respect of several shop owners. 

On this date, you enter the “Gold Merchant” and 
are greeted by Ismael, the owner. You're curious if he 
has seen any nefarious characters coming in pawning 
gold class rings. From the high number of residential 
burglary reports you have taken, you know burglars 
target this item for its easily recognizable gold con- 
tent. You are interested in any recent pawns or buys 
because you know this is one piece of jewelry with 
which you can readily identify and locate the owner. 
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Ismael is cooperative but not enthusiastic. He 
wants to stay on your good side but wishes you would 
just stay away. He decides to feed you an easy one. 
Last week a young male about 19 had been in and 
sold a woman’s Madison High School class ring. The 
date of graduation on the ring indicates the young 
lady would be about 24 years old. This buy matches 
your profile, as in, what is a teenage male doing sell- 
ing a woman’s class ring? 

You locate the three initials of the owner on the 
inside of the gold band. You drive the five miles to 
Madison High School and have a school administra- 
tor provide you with a 1988 school yearbook. You 
quickly identify the only female in the 1988 graduat- 
ing class with the same initials on the ring. A 
Department of Motor Vehicles check gives you her 
address. She is still living with her parents. You drive 
to the address, and the owner reports the ring was 
stolen in a recent burglary. 

You then begin the process of putting a case 
together against the individual who sold the ring. You 
eventually pick him up on the street outside a conve- 
nience store and charge him with the felony of pos- 
session of stolen property. 


A thief needs a method by which he can convert 
stolen property into cash. The most common sources 
for cash are street sales, swap meets, professional 
fences, and pawnshops. Pawnshops are often over- 
looked by police officers as a depository for stolen 
goods because of their legitimacy. Some shop owners, 
however, frequently turn a blind eye toward obviously 
stolen goods or are outright crooks themselves. 

Controls placed on pawnshops include the 
requirement of filling out a pawn slip on every item 
bought or pawned and that identification anda 
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thumb print be provided when pawning an item. This 
pawn slip is then sent to the police department, 
where the information is entered in the computer 
under the subject’s name. 

Routine computer pawn checks on known crimi- 
nals may lead to a possession of stolen property 
charge against the one who pawned the stolen prop- 
erty. The officer should examine the list of pawned 
property and attempt to locate property that can be 
identified as stolen. The property identified most easi- 
ly as being stolen is property with serial numbers. 
Run those numbers through the National Crime In- 
formation Computer (NCIC) to see if they have been 
reported as being stolen. 

Be careful with some of these “serial numbers” 
though. Often manufacturers use numbers that appear 
to be serial numbers but are actually part or manufac- 
turer’s numbers. If this is the case, the “hit” that you 
receive on the property indicating it is stolen may be 
false. Verify with the listed victim that the item you 
have is actually stolen before making an arrest. 

During your computer checks, look for a pattern 
of pawning that indicates the property is likely to 
have been stolen. For example, pawning many differ- 
ent types of woman’s jewelry is not behavior consis- 
tent with being young and male in America. If the 
subject uses several different pawnshops, he is prob- 
ably attempting to conceal the fact he is pawning 
stolen goods. 

Don’t be satisfied with one check of the suspect’s 
name for stolen property. It often takes from several 
days to several weeks for the information regarding the 
pawn to get into the computer. The suspect may also 
delay in pawning the stolen goods, which again will not 
show up on an immediate pawn check. If you have 
identified a suspect in a particular theft, run his name 
at least three times, one week apart, after the theft. 

The next most successful checks are those of 
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unique items. If your crook has pawned a unique 
item, have your crime-analysis unit run it for stolen 
status. A return of one or a small number of similar 
items that have been reported stolen provides the 
lead necessary to conduct a follow-up. 

Contact the listed victims and have them examine 
the pawned item. Be careful in the identification pro- 
cess to prevent both the pawnshop owner from 
objecting to the identification and the supposed 
owner from misidentifying the item as belonging to 
him. Query the owner closely as to a description of 
the stolen item before he views the shop’s goods. Ask 
him about its particular marks, scrapes, stickers, 
etc., that would be unique to his item. 

Once the victim has positively identified the pawn 
item as his stolen property, photograph the item with 
the victim and either release it to the owner or 
impound it at the station. Have the shop owner sign 
the back of the photograph for court purposes. Do not 
leave the property with the pawnshop owner or it 
might “accidentally” disappear before it can be used 
in court. 

The next step is to ask the shopkeeper if he recog- 
nizes the thief. If it appears reasonably possible, then 
put together a photo lineup with the suspect included. 
The next step is to have your fingerprint experts com- 
pare known fingerprints of the suspect on file with 
those of the suspect’s thumb print on the pawn slip. 


Handwriting Exemplar 

Depending on your district attorney’s policy, he 
may or may not require a handwriting match in order 
to charge a suspect. If so, follow the procedure below. 

Contact the suspect and obtain a handwriting 
sample, known as an exemplar, from him. Direct the 
suspect to write his signature as it appears on the 
pawn slip. Don’t show him the slip. If you do, he will 
contend in court that he was simply copying the sig- 
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nature you showed him. Have him write the signature 
40 or more times. You want him to write his true sig- 
nature. He initially may try to disguise it when he 
starts writing, but as he gets tired, he will drop his 
guard and his true signature will emerge. The suspect 
does not have the right to refuse to supply a hand- 
writing sample. His refusal to do so may be entered in 
court as evidence of guilt. The original pawn slip, 
taken from the shop, should be impounded with the 
exemplar and submitted to your lab. 

A complete investigation should contain the vic- 
tim’s identification of the stolen property, a positive 
identification of the suspect in a photo lineup by the 
shop owner, a fingerprint match, a handwriting 
match, and an admission from the suspect he pawned 
the stolen property and knew it was stolen. It is un- 
likely, however, you will have all this evidence in any 
one case. 

The essentials, however, would be the victim’s 
identification of the property as being stolen and the 
shopkeeper’s statement that the suspect identified 
himself with reliable identification before the pawn. 
This evidence should be enough for probable cause to 
arrest him for the felony of possession of stolen prop- 
erty. An officer then can hit the streets looking to pick 
him up. 

Once the suspect is in custody, the officer can then 
work to get a quality photograph for a photo lineup, a 
handwriting exemplar, and incriminating statements 
from the suspect. A suspect denying he pawned the 
item can be impeached (shown to be lying in court) by 
a positive ID by the clerk, a positive match on the 
handwriting, or a match on the thumb print. 

A suspect admitting he pawned the item but deny- 
ing knowing it was stolen may be countered by any 
statements that are inconsistent with the facts of the 
case. For example, if the suspect states he had owned 
the property for several months but the victim testi- 
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fies it was stolen only a week ago, this inconsistency 
is a strong indication that the suspect is lying and 
knew the property was stolen. 

The idea here is that once the property is verified 
as being stolen and it is reasonable to conclude a spe- 
cific suspect pawned it, then probable cause exists to 
arrest him in public. However, additional evidence 
linking the suspect to the property (photo ID, hand- 
writing, thumb print, admission) and that he knew it 
was Stolen (refusal to submit handwriting sample, 
any admission or inconsistent statement) will be nec- 
essary to get the DA to issue the case. Keep this in 
mind before you pick up the suspect. If there is some 
urgency to the case, then arrest him on sight. 
However, waiting for a photo ID, handwriting analy- 
sis, or fingerprint comparison may be necessary in 
order to make the case. 

Keep in mind that property pawned within 24 
hours of a particular theft may allow you to charge 
the suspect with that theft or burglary. Look for con- 
sistent patterns of theft and pawning that indicate 
this guy is not only the one pawning the stolen items 
but also the original thief. 


EASY FELONIES 

Two felonies often overlooked by patrol officers are 
the charges of ex-felon in possession of a firearm and 
petty theft with a prior theft conviction. In some states, 
illegal possession of a handgun is a misdemeanor and 
shoplifting is a misdemeanor. The result of such arrests 
may be a field release on a citation or a low-bail book- 
ing into county jail. The above felony charges can be 
added if your state has such offenses and the patrol 
officer can document the prior convictions. 


Petty Theft with a Prior 


Shoplifting is most often the crime of teenagers 
and professional] thieves. The first category is easily 
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BAN DIEGO POLICE DEPARTMENT 


esGien aeacee Theft/Shoplift Addendum Report 


© ARA/JUY. CON 


0 came 
0 OFFICER S REPOAT = 
Ss oF 
CBDE SETTION AND GESTHIPTION 
Tot 
PERSONS THVOLVED: VICTIM —— Oe 
ORIG!IN/OFFICERS STATEMENT: ON THIS DATE | RESPONDED TO___ CTO TAKE 
(STORE NAME AND LOCATION) 
CUSTODY OF A THEFT SUSPECT THAT —--_ CUCU HAD TAKEN INTO CUSTODY FOR: 
{SECURITY OF FICER/CITIZEN) 
SHOPLIFTO SURGLARYDO UPON MY ARRIVAL, } SPOKE WITH WHO TOLD ME THE FOLLOWING. 
(BRIEF SYNOFSIS ONLY) 
SEE THE ATTACHED WRITTEN STATEMENT BY FOR SPECIFIC INFORMATION 
(SECURITY OFFICER/CITIZEN) 
CONCERNING THE CITIZEN'S ARREST. 
A RECORDS CHECK WAS U WAS NOT 0) CONDUCTED BY OFFICER: (IF NO 


(OFFICER S NAME ONLY) 


RECORDS CHECK WAS CONDUCTED, WHY NOT?) 


IT WAS DETERMINED THAT THE SUSPEGT HAD 0 HAD NOT (] SERVED TIME FOR A THEFT RELATED OFFENSE PER SECTION 666 P.C }. 


DISPOSITION: | TOOK CUSTODY OF «WHO WAS 
0 ISSUED MISOEMEANOR CITATION # ee _ AND RELEASED ON HIS WRITTEN PROMISE TO APPEAR. 
© BOOKED INTO COUNTY JAIL (BOOKING # eet 
O BOOKED INTO LAS COLINAS WOMEN'S DETENTION FACILITY. (BOOKING # 
O TAKEN TO JUVENILE HALL, 0 OTHER eS — 
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EVIDENCE: 0 RETAINED BY => 
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SUSPECT ADMONISHED? 
O ANSWER QUESTION #1 

QUESTION #2 
OQ NO WHY NOT? 


SUSPECT'S STATEMENT: (SEE REVERSE SIDE) 
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This form is used to expedite the report process and to ensure the 
charge should not be a felony. 


distinguishable from the latter. The latter group is 
mostly made up of junkies. They often operate in 
pairs, with one as the lookout and the other conceal- 
ing merchandise in a package or on their person. The 
property may be sold on the street or brought to the 
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return desk of the victim’s store. Property taken 
includes cigarettes, liquor, and trendy clothing—any- 
thing that will sell quickly on the street. 

Contacting a shoplifter in his late twenties or older 
should signal that this thief may be a professional. 
Your first concern will be to properly identify the sus- 
pect. Your second concern will be to identify any prior 
theft convictions, including robbery, burglary, or theft 
where he has served at least one day in jail. It may 
have been a felony or misdemeanor. If one is found, 
the subject may then be charged with the felony of 
petty theft with a prior. 

If it is a local conviction, a notation in the report 
concerning the case number and charge will put the 
assigned detective and deputy district attorney on 
notice. However, if the case is not local, you will have 
to conduct some follow-up work. To find out about 
nonlocal convictions, query the subject’s state and 
FBI rap sheet (criminal history) for such information. 
The FBI sheet maintains fairly accurate files of the 
disposition on criminal cases. This disposition is key 
to determining whether the suspect has served the 
necessary one day. 

If you locate such a case, call the court clerk for 
the county in which the suspect was arrested. Ask for 
a certified copy of the case and its disposition show- 
ing the time served. Have it sent immediately to the 
detective or deputy DA assigned to the case. Any time 
lapse between booking and the receipt of the file gives 
the DA and the defense attorney an opportunity to 
avoid the felony charge. 


Ex-Felon with a Firearm 

The same procedure should be followed with an 
ex-felon in possession of a handgun or other applica- 
ble firearm. Additional sources to be checked are 
state parole, federal parole, and ATF (Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms). ATF is aggressive in 
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pursuing federal firearms violations against career 
criminals. Your misdemeanor possession of a con- 
cealed weapon firearms case may wind up being 
dropped at the state level and turned over to the feds 
for some serious time. 

Keep in mind that ex-felon statutes are very spe- 
cific as to which charges constitute a proper “ex- 
felony.” In reviewing an out-of-state rap sheet, be 
conscious of the difference in each state’s definition of 
a particular crime. Call a local police agency to verify 
the type of offense to be sure it coincides with your 
state statute. 


SUMMARY: 
INVESTIGATIVE LEADS 


1. Question the victims directly about who they 
think may have committed the crime. 

2. Enlist the efforts of victims in identifying sus- 
pects by having them check neighborhood 
sources. 

3. Be judiciously suspicious of roommates, 
acquaintances, and new friends when conduct- 
ing the preliminary investigation. 

4. Be prepared to fingerprint all crime scenes. 

5. Use all-unit broadcasts as a lead to initiate your 
own investigation of the crime. 

6. Routinely review past crime cases and investiga- 
tive supplementals for information you can use 
to initiate an investigation. 

7. Don’t assume the obvious has been done in an 
investigation. 

8. Before serving an arrest warrant, check all possi- 
ble sources to ensure the address is current. 

9. Review a copy of the crime report and talk to the 
assigned detective before pursuing an indepen- 
dent investigation. 

10. Volunteer to help detectives and cultivate a 
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ae 


12 


13. 


14. 


friendly one to guide you in the investigative pro- 
cess. 

The owner of found identification should be con- 
tacted to determine how it was lost or stolen. 
Routinely check known criminals for arrest war- 
rants and search-and-seizure waivers. 

Conduct pawn checks to identify thieves as well 
as stolen property. 

Run criminal history checks on suspects to 
determine if additional charges should be filed 
because of prior convictions. 
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Identifying 
the Suspect 


Currently you are assigned to Narcotics Division 
on a three-month “buy/walk” program. The program 
involves narcotics sales between an undercover police 
officer (UC) and a dope dealer. The UC buys the nar- 
cotics and then walks without making an arrest. The 
purpose of not arresting at the time of sale is to estab- 
lish the UC in the drug community. This allows him 
to make additional buys without being “burned” (dis- 
covered). 

Your job has been to identify the suspects who 
have sold drugs. You’re a wizard on the computer, 
and “The Name Game” is your specialty. The Name 
Game is the process by which a police officer identi- 
fies a suspect lying about his true identity (described 
in detail in my first book, Street Cop). 

After the three months, the program is coming to 
an end, and the UCs have purchased drugs from 120 
dealers. The work has been challenging for you 
because most identifications have been based on 
sketchy data such as nicknames, phone numbers, 
license plate numbers, and first names only. The rea- 


son for such minimal information is because in the 
drug trade, anonymity is the basis of survival. 

So far you have identified 95 percent of the deal- 
ers. You are pleased but not satisfied. You have saved 
the toughest ones for last. 

One of those transactions involves a subject 
named “Biff.” Biff sold some “rock” (base cocaine, also 
known as “crack”) to a UC in front of a duplex. Biff 
gave the UC his nickname and pager number in case 
the UC wanted to buy some additional rock. 


Computer use is the key to “the name game.” 


You start your investigation by running the nick- 
name Biff in the county computer system nickname 
file. You have no luck there, so you try the beeper 
number in the phone number file. Again no luck, so 
you try the address of the duplex. The computer gives 
a cough and a wheeze and a scowling face appears on 
the screen. You realize this is one of those addresses 
where there have been so many police contacts that 
the responses are too numerous to do you any good. 
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The only check you have left is to obtain sub- 
scriber information from the pager company on Biff’s 
pager number. Pager companies are hit and miss on 
whether they will cooperate with you without a sub- 
poena or search warrant. You are unfamiliar with this 
particular pager company, so you elect to use the 
surefire search warrant. 

Search warrants for pager numbers are not exact- 
ly routine in these types of investigations, but you’re 
tenacious enough where you do not want Biff slipping 
through your grasp. It takes you a day to put the war- 
rant together and to have the judge sign it. 

The next day you serve the warrant at the pager 
company office. The employees are cooperative, and 
you have the information you need within minutes. 

Now the fun begins. It seems a Jay Clark has pur- 
chased this particular pager along with 24 other 
pagers. Interesting. 

A background check on Clark shows he has no 
arrest record. He is 26, recently released from the 
navy, and owns his own house. The house isn’t 
expensive, but he still seems too young to own any 
house. He also owns his own business, a car stereo 
installation operation he is running out of the house. 

Your totally depraved mind begins to process 
this information and formulates a highly improba- 
ble scenario. Clark is a mid-level dope dealer with a 
number of runners using the pagers for communi- 
cation. The car stereo business is cash-only and is 
used to launder the money from drug sales. So now 
what? 

You still haven't identified Biff, and it seems Mr. 
Clark holds the key to his identity. The judge agrees, and 
you now have search warrant number two in hand. 

Service of this one, however, will be a little differ- 
ent than the first one. In the first one you simply 
walked in, asked for the manager, presented him with 
your demand, then sat back and waited while copies 
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were made. One drive by the iron-gated residence of 
Biff tells you you're going to need help. 

Your six-man team is assembled and briefed. 
Some are skeptical of your scenario, but one veteran 
(Detective Gener), whose brain has been scorched 
with as much adrenaline as yours, agrees with you. 
In fact, the more you talk with Detective Gener, the 
higher up on the drug-dealer scale Clark goes. You 
begin to have visions of heavily armed bodyguards 
and rottweilers. This will be a storm-the-walls, high- 
volume tactical assault (a lot of police officers with 
yellow POLICE jackets yelling “Police! Get down 
//&*#@!"). 

You do have one concern—this is all over a quest 
for a pager number. But, hey, if it gets you in the door, 
it could be lollipops far as you are concerned. 

So, was it all worth it? You decide. The haul was 
2.5 pounds cocaine, 3 pounds methamphetamine, 5 
pounds sinsemilla marijuana, $27,000 in cash, two 
scanners, two semiautomatic MAC-11 machine pis- 
tols, one 9mm Beretta, one .25 Beretta, and two pis- 
tol-grip 12-gauge pump shotguns, and all the 
weapons were loaded. 

Mr. Clark is rather closed mouthed, but he offers 
up one comment: “You were lucky.” 

You'd like to think not. Two search warrants 
based on a pager number doesn’t speak so much of 
being lucky but of having made your own luck. 


Identifying a probable suspect is usually the first 
step in the follow-up investigation. The most common 
sources of information that lead to the identification 
of a suspect are the victim and witnesses to the crime. 
Initial questioning of these individuals may result in 
the name of the suspect (domestic violence case), a 
nickname (gang fight), a vehicle description (drive-by 
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shooting), or full or partial license plates (street rob- 
bery). Less common means of identifying a suspect 
include dropped suspect identification, a pager num- 
ber (as described above), a phone number (date rape), 
or a home address (swindle case). 

Each piece of evidence can possibly lead to the 
identification of a suspect depending on the amount 
of work put into following up on that lead. 


NICKNAMES 

Most police computer systems have nickname 
files, and it’s a simple matter to run the nickname. 
Keep in mind that there may be several ways to spell 
the same name, so run all possibilities. 

Limit the number and type of identifiers you first 
run with the nickname. Identifiers are categories 
such as race, sex, age, and height. If you receive too 
many responses, try it again, but add the most obvi- 
ous identifiers, such as sex, in order to reduce the 
number of responses. 

Additional sources for nickname information are 
gang detectives, informants, store clerks, bartenders, 
beat officers, and adjacent police agencies. 


LICENSE PLATES 

Complete license plate numbers can be run for 
the registered owner in your Department of Motor 
Vehicle (DMV) computer system. If the response to 
your query matches the year, make, and model of 
the suspect vehicle, then you probably have the cor- 
rect license plate number for the suspect vehicle. 
You should then proceed on this assumption and 
run the registered owner (RO) in your DMV file for 
driver’s license information. 


Suspect is the RO 


If the description on the driver's license of the reg- 
istered owner is close to the suspect's description, 
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continue your computer checks under the registered 
owner’s name. Run the name for tickets, field inter- 
views, arrests, pawns—anything that will give youa 
better idea of what the registered owner looks like and 
his behavior patterns. If the crime was a burglary and 
the registered owner has pawned a lot of property, 
you are on the right track. 

If the RO looks good as the suspect, review the 
above information for the most recent address. Field 
interviews seem to provide the most accurate 
addresses; DMV information is usually stale. Now 
proceed as described in Chapter 3. 


Suspect is Not the RO 

If it appears the suspect does not match the RO’s 
description, focus your inquiries on acquaintances of 
the RO. Look for companion names listed in arrest 
reports and field interviews of the RO. Be sure to check 
all next of kin and emergency notification subjects. 
Run these names as you did the RO. Again, look for a 
physical description match as well as a behavior pat- 
tern match (see “The Selection Process” on page 70). 


A very successful computer check is often the result 
of running the suspect vehicle license plate, looking for 
all subjects contacted in the vehicle. Focus on the most 
recent field interviews and traffic citation information. 


Bad Plate 

There are a number of reasons a suspect vehicle 
license plate does not come back matching a suspect 
vehicle description. The witness may have copied the 
plate down incorrectly, the suspect may have altered 
the plate, or the suspect may have switched the 
license plates with another vehicle. 

Begin your investigation by reinterviewing the wit- 
ness. Get as concrete a description of the vehicle as 
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possible. This will help later when you are reviewing 
multiple computer responses to your inquiries. When 
interviewing the witness, ask how he knew it wasa 
1969 Buick Skylark. A response that he had previ- 
ously owned one indicates a credible description. 


Ask the witness for the piece of paper he wrote the 
license plate number on. Review it with him to ensure 
you received it correctly. Ask him if he could be mistak- 
enas to one or more digits. Ask if “I” could be an “L” and 
so forth. Have the witness initial the paper for court pur- 
poses. 


Be careful not to accept as fact witness statements 
as to which state the plate was from. Too many states 
have license plates that resemble each other. When run- 
ning the plate, leave the state identifier off, if possible. 
This prevents the computer from eliminating other pos- 
sible states. 


No Record on File 

This response to your DMV computer inquiry indi- 
cates several things. The vehicle may have been sold 
recently, and the previous owner has notified DMV of 
the sale but the new owner has not yet completed the 
registration of the vehicle. The DMV may still have the 
old registered owner’s name as well as the new 
owner’s name in a manual file. Call them for this 
information. Once the old registered owner is identi- 
fied, contact him and ask who he sold the car to. 

The license plate may have been taken down 
improperly, so follow the tips under “Bad Plate.” It 
may be an out-of-state plate run improperly. It may 
be an undercover police vehicle. In any of the above 
cases, rerun the plate. Next, try a phone call to your 
Department of Motor Vehicles for their help. 
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Time is of the essence in an active felony street 
crime investigation. You do not have to do all this work 
yourself. Use a phone and call your dispatch, crime 
analysis unit, another officer, etc., and direct them to do 
the above. Try to stay in the field and unencumbered so 
you can follow up the best leads aggressively. 


Partial Plates 

Most local computer systems allow partial plates 
to be run. Run the plate without a state identifier but 
with all digits the witnesses were sure of. If your 
query receives too many responses, begin to add dig- 

-its the witness were not sure of until you have a man- 
ageable number of responses. 

If the witness was sure of all the digits but the 
plate still doesn’t match the car, begin by dropping 
the last digit. A lot of plates are seven digits and are 
not easily seen and memorized. The last digits are 
often the incorrect digits. Keep dropping digits until 
the responses are too numerous. 


Mistakes 

Common mistakes in running plates are the 
use of incorrect state identifiers, running a per- 
sonalized plate as a regular plate or vice versa, or 
running a commercial plate incorrectly. Be sure to 
run the plate in all categories to avoid these mis- 
takes. 


The Selection Process 

The hard part in determining which plate and 
vehicle to follow up on is being able to identify the one 
out of ten that is likely the correct one. Quite often, 
not only is the license incorrect but so is the vehicle 
description. Relying solely on the vehicle description 
may mislead an investigator. 

The selection process should include the use of all 
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knowledge regarding local criminal behavior habits, 
street savvy, and common sense. 

For example, a vehicle that is linked to a gang- 
related field interview would be a good bet in a drive- 
by shooting case. Or if the choice is between two vehi- 
cles—one registered close by and the other in a dis- 
tant city—spend most of your time with the closest 
registered one. In both these circumstances, the field 
officer can pursue the investigation by actually going 
to the areas to which the vehicles were linked. In the 
gang-related case, the particular gang territory would 
probably be well-defined, so a stakeout of routes into 
the area would be in order. Additionally, patrol local 
gang hangouts such as liquor stores, parks, and con- 
venience stores. 


Additional Support Sources 

Besides your own agency’s services, there area 
multitude of state and federal law enforcement agen- 
cies capable of providing information to an investiga- 
tor. Most DMVs have the resources to provide exten- 
sive lists of partial plate combinations. They may also 
be capable of providing a list of unique makes of vehi- 
cles if one was used in your case. 

These services are usually available through a 
phone call. Sources to call can come from more experi- 
enced officers, common sense inquiries (postal inspec- 
tors for forwarding addresses), or training bulletins. 

Remember, you are investigating a serious felony 
crime. It may be your fifth this week, but it stills 
deserves a thorough investigation supported by all 
government agencies. 

One of the biggest problems to overcome in a felony 
street crime investigation is the mind-set of the police 
officer conducting the investigation. Fear of being chas- 
tised by indifferent officers and reluctant supervisors is 
a serious mental block to get through. The best advice 
is to treat each felony case as if the victim were your 
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mother. You wouldn’t let these drones stand in your 
way in such a case, so don’t let them stand in your way 
when it’s someone else’s mother. 


UNOCCUPIED VEHICLE LOCATED 

Once an unoccupied vehicle is located, an officer 
must decide how he is to proceed in linking the vehi- 
cle to a specific suspect. A common approach is to 
stake out the vehicle and await the return of the 
occupants. If a stakeout is inappropriate, then the car 
should be used as a starting point in tracking down 
the suspect. 

Occasionally, a drunk hit-and-run driver will park 
his car in his own driveway. In this case, identifying 
and locating the suspect is not difficult. Most hard- 
core criminals, however, will not make it so easy. They 
will usually park a hot car (one either stolen or known 
to be identified with a crime) away from their resi- 
dence. Fortunately, these criminals are also lazy and 
will park within a couple of blocks of their residence. 


Start your computer inquiry by looking for address- 
es connected to the license plate of the vehicle. Run 
names connected to the vehicle license plate and any 
close-by addresses for warrants and search-and- 
seizure waivers. If contact is made at a particular resi- 
dence, either of these will give the power to detain or 
arrest in addition to any probable cause you may have 
developed already. 


If the computer checks are unsuccessful, start 
knocking on doors in the neighborhood. Keep in mind, 
though, that the people answering the door may be 
Jriends of the suspect or the suspect himself. It may be 
wise to concoct a story as to why you are looking for the 
owner/driver. Common ruses are the vehicle was just 
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hit by another car or you are trying to avoid impounding 
an illegally parked vehicle. 


Another trick in locating and identifying the suspect 
is the use of a tow truck. Loud police radios and the tow 
truck announce your presence and your intentions toa 
concealed suspect. The owner may not be the suspect, 
or the suspect may be bold enough to challenge the 
impound. The challenging owner may provide a lead to 
the actual suspect. 


Impound the Vehicle 

If the suspect has not been identified, impound 
the vehicle. Often, vehicles are transferred from buyer 
to buyer without the proper paperwork being filed. 
Thus there is no paper trail to the true owner. Without 
the owner/possible suspect being identified through 
registration, the vehicle may be your only tool in iden- 
tifying the suspect. Take the car as leverage against 
the owner to encourage his cooperation. 

The current owner has a vested interest (money) 
in the vehicle. He wants to get the vehicle back and 
deny any involvement with the crime, of course. What 
you can do is insist that the owner present himself to 
recover the vehicle. Once he makes the appearance, 
you may have enough evidence from the physical 
description to make the arrest. If you don’t make the 
arrest at that time, you may be able to use this oppor- 
tunity to get a consensual photograph for a later 
photo lineup . 


Inventory Search 

During the impound, be sure to follow your 
department policy on inventory searches. This 
inventory cannot be used as a pretext for a search, 
bit iiygives you-aceess to the entire vehicle. 
Although probable cause usually exists when 
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searching a vehicle identified as linked to a felony 
crime, an inventory search provides additional sup- 
port for the search. 

During the search and inventory, carefully exam- 
ine documents that may lead you to the identification 
of the suspect. Particularly helpful are DMV docu- 
ments such as a bill of sale and temporary registra- 
tion paperwork. Be sure to look for clothing and other 
items associated with the crime. 


Have the victim or witness to the crime with you 
when you search the car. Police officers often miss evi- 
dence that the victim failed to report or the officer simply 
overlooked. Having the witness with you may jog his or 
her memory. Remember, most of the investigations we 
are talking about are active hot crime investigations. 
Frequently, the victim and witnesses are still with the 
investigating officers. Transporting the witness to the 
suspect’s car should not be a problem. 


UNIQUE PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Unique physical features of crime suspects can be 
used to identify a suspect. For example, the boys were 
having fun one Friday night. After several hours of 
downing “eight balls” (quart bottles of Old English 800 
malt liquor), they were ready for some female compan- 
ionship. After spending most of their adult lives in 
prison, they hadn’t developed winning personalities, but 
they were still willing to give it the old San Quentin try. 

A slow cruise through a late-hour shopping cen- 
ter parking lot allowed them to scan for potential 
mates. Lorie (not her true name) had made an 
unfortunate choice in pulling off the freeway to 
make a phone call in this low-class neighborhood. 
She was young and new in town and had yet to 
learn the rules of the street. 

Jethro and Gomer (not their true names) decided 
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This graffiti gang roster can be used to identify suspects. 


to make young Lorie’s acquaintance. Lorie was not 
impressed with their slobbering approach and dis- 
gusting appearance. The smell kind of got to her, 
too. The boys, however, were not taking no for an 
answer. At gunpoint, they forced Lorie into the back 
of their van, drove to a deserted business park, and 
took turns raping her. They released her several 
hours later. 

Although emotionally destroyed, Lorie was still 
able to give the police a good description of the sus- 
pects. One of the distinguishing characteristics of 
Jethro was his habit of stuttering. This information 
was given to all officers working the division. Because 
of the brutality of the crime, all officers were looking 
for “Stuttering Jethro.” 

Several weeks passed and no arrests were made. 
The search for Jethro was waning as more and more 
heinous crimes piled up in officers’ memories. One offi- 
cer, however, had not forgotten about Stuttering Jethro. 

The young officer stopped to field-interview several 
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lowlifes loiter- 
ing in a resi- 
dential park. 
One of the in- 
dividuals was 
slow in re- 
sponding to 
the Gificers 
questions be- 
cause of a stut- 
ter. An alarm 
went off in the 
officer's head, 
but she show- 
ed no outward 
signs of con- 
cern. She then 
calmly called 
for a backup 
unit. Jethro 
and Gomer 
-~¥< = were- taken 
Rogar ae ae Naa 
Guess who these guys are? é ay d be 5 ore out incl 

A review of the crime report provided specifics as 
to each suspect’s physical description. Both suspects 
matched the description provided by Lorie, giving the 
probable cause necessary for the arrest. The next day 
a sex crime detective arranged a lineup for Lorie’s 
viewing. She identified both Jethro and Gomer as the 
ones who raped her. 

Physical abnormalities may provide a lead in iden- 
tifying a suspect, and if suitably unique, the probable 
cause to arrest. The most common abnormalities are 
tattoos, deformities such as missing or paralyzed 
limbs, unique speech patterns and accents, unusual 
hair cuts or hair color, and extraordinary physiques 
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such as extremely tall, fat, or muscular. Some com- 
puter systems allow you to run for these identifiers. 

If the computer search is for height or weight, try 
to use as many accurate identifiers as possible. This 
is to ensure a manageable number of responses. 
Include sex, race, narrow age parameters, geographi- 
cal limitations, date limitations, and the type of crime 
a subject was suspected of being involved in. If you 
receive a limited number of responses, drop the less 
accurate parameters first. 


Tattoos are unique indentifiers. 


Tattoos are probably the physical feature most 
effective in identifying suspects. Because of their value 
in identifying suspects, officers need to be extremely 
accurate and thorough when documenting tattoos in 
arrest reports and field interviews. Ask all suspects you 
contact if they have tattoos, and ask to see them. If you 
see one tattoo, expect to see more that may be covered. 
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Arms are not the only place people get tattooed. Check 
arrested suspects’ necks, backs, chests, and legs. 
Never put down the lazy person’s description of “numer- 


ous tattoos.” 


Often, a tattoo fades with time and is difficult to 
read or make out. Write down two descriptions of the 
tattoo—one as it appears to the naked eye and one as 
the suspect describes it. A victim to a crime will usually 
only have their eyes to document what the tattoo is. 
What they see may be different than what it originally 
was. It’s important to document both to preventa 


misidentification. 
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Other resources on 
suspects with unique 
physical character- 
istics are beat officers, 
gang detectives, neigh- 
borhood kids, and 
business owners. 
Criminals often work 
close to home because 
they feel comfortable 
there or they lack 
transportation. Offi- 
cers who have worked 
a particular area fora 
long period of time may 
provide the lead you’re 
looking for. You can 
accomplish this in- 
quiry through an all- 
units broadcast, a 
query note in the line- 
up book, or through 
your department’s 
crime information 
sheet. 


Accurate recording of tattoos, particularly 
word tattoos, can lead to identification ina 
later arrest. 


tectives working that assigned area. 


As well as 
capering (com- 
mitting illegal 
acts) within cer- 
tain geographi- 
cal areas, itis 
common for 
crooks to oper- 
ate in the same 
manner over a 
period of years. 
This “method of 
operation” is 
commonly re- 
ferred to as an 
MO. A particu- 
lar MO may be 
as distinctive as 
a name. Com- 
mitting the 
same type of 
crime in the 
same manner 
several times 
will bring the 
individual to the 
attention of de- 


Gang detectives and sex crime detectives stand 
out as being outstanding resources when it comes to 
identifying individuals with unique physical features 
or common MOs. The list of suspects involved in 
these type of crimes is relatively small compared to 
the general population. Thus, the detectives have a 
greater opportunity to learn and remember unique 
crooks. When working a hot crime of this type, a 
phone cail to these divisions should be routine. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD KIDS 

A good resource on neighborhood criminals are 
the kids in that neighborhood. The nature of the 
crime may indicate a local crook. He may have 
escaped on bike or taken a route known only to 
locals. If you suspect a neighborhood crook, start 
your inquiry by contacting the groups of kids that loi- 
ter in the area. 


Even wannabes can provide leads to the police. 


Convenience stores, recreation centers, parks, 
and schools are a good place to start. The younger 
kids between 10 and 11 are more inclined to help 
than those around 15 to 16. Making it a habit to talk 
to these kids during routine patrol will make it easier 
when looking for a particular suspect. 


SUMMARY: 


IDENTIFYING THE SUSPECT 
1. Limit the number of identifiers when running 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


nicknames in order to avoid inadvertently elimi- 
nating a possible match. 


. Once the identity of the registered owner of a 


suspect vehicle is acquired, run the name in the 
driver’s license file for a physical description. 


. A frequently successful computer check results 


from a local check of the license plate in field 
interview, traffic citation, and crime report files. 


. Run suspect license plates without a state identifier. 
. Delegate other officers or support personnel to 


handle phone and computer inquiries while you 
remain active in the field. 


. Run the license plate in all categories, such as 


passenger car, personalized plate, and commer- 
cial vehicle. 


. Use criminal behavior patterns and crime locations 


to assist in selecting the leads to follow up on. 


. Use state and federal agencies to provide infor- 


mation related to firearms (ATF), forwarding 
addresses (postal inspectors), or license plates 
(state Department of Justice). 


. Be aggressive in the investigation and avoid lazy 


police officers. 


. Question residents of the neighborhood where a 


suspect vehicle was found abandoned. 


. Aruse is a proper investigative technique. 
. Impound the suspect vehicle and hold until the 


owner presents himself to obtain its release. 


. Thoroughly search and inventory all impounded 


vehicles for evidence of the suspect’s identity, 
evidence related to the crime, and contraband. 
Have the victim or witness to the crime present 
when you search the car. 

Be sure to document physical abnormalities on 
field interview slips and arrest reports. Be partic- 
ularly thorough with tattoos. 

Question experienced officers regarding their 
knowledge of individuals using unique MOs. 


Identifying the Suspect: 


A search for iden- 
tification should 

be made immedi- 
ately upon arrest. 
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Locating the 
Suspect 


Grandma Dye (not her true name) does her gro- 
cery shopping every other day. She buys the few items 
necessary to get by and then returns quietly to her 
home. Grandma Dye rarely strays from this pattern. 
These repetitive walking excursions provide her with 
an excuse to leave her small one-bedroom apartment. 
The shopping is the highlight of her day, and human 
contact is the true reason for it. 

Grandma moves at the pace one would expect of a 
79-year-old woman—slow but focused. She knows 
where she is going and exactly how she is going to get 
there. Her purse is kept close to her side, with the 
strap carried over her shoulder. Grandma is old but 
careful. Regardless of her precautions, however, she 
is an inviting target. 

As if out of an episode of the TV show “Wild 
Kingdom,” two predators have spotted and targeted 
Grandma Dye. Shawn Preman and Jason Dorner rec- 
ognize the stooped posture and feeble walking pattern 
as the sign of easy prey. Like hungry lionesses, Preman 
and Dorner position themselves for the pounce. 


Their attack is carefully choreographed. Preman 
will be driving the 1972 Porsche 914 used to approach 
Grandma Dye from the rear. Dorner will be hanging 
out of the right passenger-side window. Dorner’s job 
is to grab and pull the purse out of Grandma's grip, 
an effective but dangerous maneuver. 

Like an impala too intent on the bush she is eat- 
ing, Grandma Dye fails to detect the approach of the 
914. Coming up from behind and to her left, Preman 
positions Dorner within arm’s reach of the target. 
Dorner grabs the purse and Grandma Dye is immedi- 
ately pulled off her feet. 

Her dead weight is not enough force to pull the 
purse from Dorner’s greedy grip. Within seconds, 
Dorner’s tugging breaks the strap and he is in sole 
possession of the purse. Grandma Dye is left in the 
shopping center’s parking lot bleeding and dazed with 
skull fractures. The low-lives flee in the vehicle but 
not before a witness obtains the license number of 
their’ car. 

Western Division patrol officers were called to the 
scene and a robbery report was taken. Patrol Sergeant 
Anthony Johnson of Western Division’s Tactical Team 
reviewed the report the next day. He recognized the 
case as solvable and assigned it to his team. 

The “Tac Team” was an eight-officer team made up 
of uniformed patrol officers assigned to Western 
Patrol. The team’s assignment was to investigate 
street crimes. Once a suspect was identified, they 
were to aggressively attempt to arrest him. 

In this case, the Tac Team’s efforts focused on the 
address last given by the registered owner of the 
Porsche. The house was located in the small city of 
Santee, just outside of San Diego city limits. 

Within San Diego County, all 15 cities have signed 
a mutual aid pact. This pact gives each of the 15 
cities’ police departments the power to enforce the law 
in another city’s jurisdiction. As a courtesy, the out- 
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side agency will normally advise the home agency of 
its presence in the city. 

The plan was to stake out the Santee address and 
await the arrival of the suspect vehicle. A stakeout by 
San Diego Police Department patrol officers in Santee 
was unusual. First, patrol officers normally are not 
involved in stakeouts. Second, although allowed, 
patrol officers from one city rarely conduct follow-up 
work in another city. Sgt. Johnson, however, had 
acquired the trust of his command through profes- 
sional and thorough work habits. His decision to send 
the unit to Santee was not questioned. 

On day one, the team spent several hours staking 
out Preman’s residence. By day two, their investiga- 
tive efforts identified other locales where he may be 
found. They staked out Preman’s classes at Gross- 
mont College and his place of business in Point Loma. 
On the evening of day two, they moved back to his 
residence. Preman was taken into custody when he 
arrived at the house around 9:00 P.M. 

Sgt. Johnson interviewed Preman immediately after 
his capture. Preman confessed and implicated Dorner. 
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The same aggressive efforts that went into captur- 
ing Preman went into trying to capture Dorner. 
Dorner, however, had no residence, school, or busi- 
ness to stake out. He was reported to be living in the 
bushes on a Santee mountainside. Extensive con- 
tacts were made by the team at his known hangouts 
in Santee. Even a late-night excursion to the moun- 
tainside was made. The word was out that the police 
wanted Dorner “real bad.” Dorner turned himself in 
the next day. 


Once a possible suspect is identified, the next step 
in the investigation is actually locating the suspect. 
The evidence collected up to this point will determine 
whether you make an arrest or simply contact to 
interview and look for additional evidence. It should 
be emphasized that an arrest, if at all possible, 
should be your goal. 

Once the suspect understands he is under suspi- 
cion, he will probably flee, making it difficult to find 
him. He will also make an effort to dispose of evi- 
dence, particularly stolen goods, identifying clothing, 
and weapons. Make the contact with the thought in 
mind of establishing probable cause to arrest. 


START OF THE SEARCH 

Start your search for a current address with a com- 
puter check of a suspect’s name, primarily looking for 
FI and traffic citation information. Both of these items 
often reflect timely and accurate information on resi- 
dences and hangouts. Expand your check to include 
DMV and arrest record information. The residences 
listed in these records are often stale, but the location 
of an arrest may reflect a street hangout location. The 
current residents and neighbors at this old address can 
be contacted for information on his new address. 
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Mobile data terminals (MDTs, or car computers) should be used to 
initiate a hot lead follow-up. 


A sweep of the 
crime scene for the 
suspect and any 
evidence should 
be a priority. 
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SAN DIEGO POLICE DEPARTMENT 
NORTHERN DIVISION 
INVESTIGATIONS 
OFFICE 552-1700 


PLEASE PLACE / REMOVE D.O.J. STOP ON THE FOLLOWING VEHICLE: 


LICENSE _ __ YEAR MAKE MODEL 
TYPE COLOR 
CRIME TYPE SDPD CASE NO. 


SUSPECT INFO 


CAUTION CODE: 
ARMED AND DANGEROUS/DETAIN OCCPNTS NOTIFY ORI/HOLD FOR PRINTS 


OFFICERS TO NOTIFY 


PAGER NUMBERS 


ACTION REQUESTED 


Once a suspect’s vehicle is identified, this form allows a statewide 
computer notification system to be activated. 


Parole and probation officers are a source for 
accurate home addresses. These officials often make 
home visits, and they know exactly where the suspect 
lives and sleeps. 

Postal inspectors are a very good source for accu- 
rate home addresses. Forwarding addresses for mail 
are public information and readily available. The 
same information may be obtained by a police officer 
from a postal inspector who has ready access toa 
computer system listing the new address. A phone 
call to a friendly source is all that is required. 

Utility companies (gas, electric, and water) can be 
sources of accurate addresses. A phone call to their 
security office may be all that’s necessary. Be pre- 
pared, however, for some to require a subpoena 
before releasing information. 
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NEXT-OF-KIN INFORMATION 

A patrol officer working a single-officer unit made 
a routine drunk driver stop. The suspect and his wife 
were returning from a party and the husband had 
been speeding in a business district. The officer 
placed the driver through a series of field coordina- 
tion tests. He failed. 

The officer advised the driver he was under arrest 
and moved to handcuff him. The driver attacked the 
officer, causing both to fall to the ground. The driver 
grabbed a hold of the officer’s gun and pulled it from 
the holster. The driver got to his feet and pointed the 
gun at the officer. The suspect’s wife was screaming, 
“No!” The driver jumped back into his car and fled. 
The officer broadcasted the suspect and vehicle 
descriptions over the radio. The identity and home 
address of the suspect was known because the officer 
still had his driver’s license. Officers were immediate- 
ly sent to check and stakeout the home address. The 
suspect did not return home. 

You are called in off your beat to assist in the 
investigation. You immediately begin to run computer 
checks on the suspect to identify his possible destina- 
tions. He has a record of a few tickets and arrests. 

You notice that the address on one of his arrest 
reports for his next of kin (his sister) is within sev- 
eral miles of the Mexican border. The traffic stop 
had been made a half hour north of the border. You 
suspect he may be fleeing south into Mexico and 
may stop at his sister’s house. You dispatch several 
patrol officers to check the house. As they pull up, 
the suspect has just started to walk out of the 
house toward his car. The gun is in his hand. He is 
taken into custody without incident. A few minutes 
later, the gun and suspect would have been in 
Mexico. 
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Often overlooked by officers as a source of infor- 
mation on a suspect’s location are residences listed 
under next of kin or emergency notification sections 
of arrest reports. Suspects often lie on arrest reports 
about where they reside, giving stale or nonexistent 
addresses for residence locations. However, more 
often than not, they give accurate family information 
under the belief that it will be for humanitarian pur- 
poses. These residences may be a safe haven fora 
suspect feeling the heat of an aggressive investigation 
or provide leads to his actual residence. 


FOUND SUSPECT’S VEHICLE 
Once a suspect’s correct residence is identified, 
begin checks of the area for the vehicle involved. If the 
suspect’s car is located, a stakeout is usually in order. 
Allowing the suspect to return to the vehicle places 
him back in a vehicle already identified with the 
crime. This is strong evidence of his involvement. 


Once a suspect’s car is located and approached, a careful search 
of all compartments should be made. 
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Putting time into such a stakeout can be rewarded by 
this additional evidence of guilt. 

A successful stakeout of the car can also avoid a 
Ramey situation. The Ramey decision generally 
requires an officer to have an arrest warrant before 
entering the suspect’s house to arrest him. Waiting 
for the suspect to return to the vehicle can also pre- 
vent an often dangerous and argumentative response 
from other occupants of the house. Additionally, a 
suspect can be confined more readily in a disabled 
stationary vehicle, and a foot escape is less likely. 


Once the suspect enters the vehicle, you can avoid 
the problem of a high-speed pursuit by disabling the 
vehicle beforehand. Removing the coil wire or the rotor 
will allow the engine to turn over but will prevent it from 
starting. Puncturing the tires is dramatic but very noisy 
and doesn’t prevent the vehicle from moving. Blocking 
the vehicle with improperly parked undercover cars 
may also accomplish the goal of surreptitiously prevent- 
ing the car from moving. 
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SAN DIEGO POLICE DEPARTMENT 
Consent to Search Vehicle 


Case Number 
Date 


fo, having been informed of my constitutional right not to 


have a search made of my vehicle hereinafter mentioned without a search warrant, and of my right to refuse 


to consent to such a search, hereby authorize Officer: and 


Officer: =, Police Officers(s) of the city of San Diego, California, 


to conduct a complete search of my (Year) (Make) + (Model) 
(License No.) in the city of San Diego, California. These Officers are authorized by me 


to take from my vehicle any letters, papers, materials, contraband or other property which they may desire. 


This written permission is being given by me to the above named Officers voluntarily and without coercion, 


threats or promises of any kind. 


Signature 


Witnesses 


PD- 257 (Coosent to search yebicle) 

Rev 2-92 
If a vehicle is connected to a suspect, a thorough search is in order. 
The search should be based on probable cause and, to play it safe, 
written or oral consent. 
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Try to free yourself from the stakeout as soon as 
possible. Assign another unit to watch the vehicle. If the 
investigation results in the need for a search warrant, 
arrest warrant, ora SWAT briefing, you need to be 
mobile. These activities usually require the officer with 


the most information on the case—you, the investigat- 


ing officer. 


NO VEHICLE 


If a vehicle was not identified as being involved in the 


Careful interviewing of a suspect’s compan- 
ion can lead to the suspect’s location. 
Downplay both the suspect’s role and the 
seriousness of the offense. 


crime or was 
not found at the 
suspected ad- 
dress, you will 
have to make a 
tactical decision 
whether to 
make contact at 
the residence to 
determine if it is 
a valid address 
for the suspect. 
The problem, of 
course, is the 
possibility that 
the suspect will 
be alerted to 
your inquiry 
before you have 
a chance to take 
him into cus- 
tody. 

A tactic you 
can use to 
avoid this situ- 
ation is to call 
the residence 
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and ask for the subject. A positive response is, of 
course, what you are looking for. Be cautious of a nega- 
tive reply, however. The subject or the subject’s accom- 
plice answering the phone may be aware of law enforce- 
ment’s interest in him and may lie. 


SUSPECT PHONE NUMBERS 

The phone number for a suspect’s residence may 
come from several different sources. Have your dis- 
patcher check both the information operator and the 
“backward” directory. A backward or reverse directo- 
ry, also called a “Criss Cross” directory, lists phone 
numbers by their address as well as the phone num- 
bers in sequential order followed by the address. 
These directories are usually available at dispatch 
centers, detective divisions, and public libraries. 
Some police computer systems list suspect phone 
numbers in arrest and FI files. 


Have a woman make the phone call. Suspects erro- 
neously assume that pursuing police officers are men. A 
woman ’s voice is less likely to raise the suspicions of 
anyone answering the phone. 


Contact apartment managers and neighbors to 
determine whether the suspect lives at that address 
and if he is home. Apartment complex names are 
usually on the outside of the building, and they are 
frequently listed in the phone book with the apart- 
ment manager’s phone number. You can then phone 
the manager without giving yourself away. If you 
decide to make personal contact at the house or com- 
plex, bring a current photo of the suspect to ensure 
you are both talking about the same individual. 

After verifying you have the correct residence, you 
again need to make a decision on the appropriate 
course of action: stake the residence out or make con- 
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Streetwise victims / witnesses need special handling. Be careful 
how you interview them to avoid a “snitch” label. 


tact. Again, a phone call can be invaluable in deter- 
mining which course of action is appropriate. 


Station officers near the residence to ensure the 
suspect doesn’t flee or just happen to leave after you 
make the phone call. For the patrol officer with limited 
manpower resources, the use of a portable or cellular 
phone at the scene saves the need for an extra officer. 
You can also have the phone call made by a carefully 
briefed dispatcher. 


ONCE YOU'VE IDENTIFIED THE ADDRESS 
Once you have identified the correct address, start 
thinking tactically. Make note of door and window 
locations, dogs, fences, bars, lighting, and so forth. 
Draw a diagram of the residence and photograph it 
when possible. A drive-by in your patrol car may be 
enough, but a walk-by is even better. A walk-by 
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allows you to see over fences and get a better look at 
the physical layout of the yard and house. If officers, 
in particular SWAT, have to make entry, a thorough 
knowledge of the layout is necessary. 

Any entry team is going to need to know how many 
personnel it will take to secure the perimeter. The more 
doors and windows, the more personnel are needed. If a 
dog is present, animal control may need to be called. If 
there are bars on the doors and windows, then a tow 
truck or cutting tools may be needed. 

The problem, however, is that with more than one 
pass, the neighbors and the suspect will become sus- 
picious. Often, 
neighbors can 
be more trou- 
ble than the 
suspect. Limit 
your observed 
presence by 
getting every- 
thing the first 
time. 


STREET 
ARRESTS 

Narcotics 
detectives 
make a special 
appearance at 
your day-shift 
lineup announ- 
cing they are 
looking for a 
Billy Hanna. 
You know 
Hanna well 


Street arrests do not require an arrest war- from cir) damage 
rant when probable cause exists. tacts you have 
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made at the Hungry Stick pool hall. Hanna is an ex-con- 
vict and resident cocaine dealer. You are on a friendly 
basis with him and talk to him about once a month. 
During one of your past contacts, he mentioned he was 
working at the Mobil gas station on Mira Mesa Boulevard. 

You have never arrested Hanna, but you would 
love to. He is very sophisticated, but you are not. Your 
routine is to spend a couple of minutes talking with 
him in the parking lot of the Hungry Stick, receiving a 
consent to search his truck and then later filling out 
an FI slip on him. Pleasant but not very productive. 

The narcs have an arrest warrant for Hanna. The 
charge: the sale of cocaine, something you knew he 
was doing, but you didn’t have the wherewithal to put 
together a case against him. You mention you know 
where Hanna works, since his home address did not 
pan out for the detectives. They’re enthused, so you 
devise a plan. 

You have a female police officer call the gas sta- 
tion, asking for Billy. “Billy’s not here, but he will be 
in about 9:00 a.M., about an hour from now,” is the 
response. You let the narcs know you have a decent 
relationship with Hanna and think you can 
approach and arrest him without a fight. At the 
appointed hour, you drive your marked police car up 
to the pumps where Hanna is standing. He greets 
you suspiciously but doesn’t take off. The narcs in a 
nearby van are ready to swoop in. You approach him 
casually, and when you get within arms reach, you 
whisper you have something to tell him. You direct 
him toward the van and away from the other employ- 
ees. You tell him you want to keep things low-key 
and do not want to embarrass him but he is under 
arrest. He’s handcuffed without a fight. He shakes 
his head, saying he should never have told you 
where he worked. 
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Contacts and arrests at the suspect’s residence 
have a number of pitfalls, including Ramey consider- 
ations (see Chapter 6). Contacting or arresting a sus- 
pect on the street, however, offers a number of advan- 
tages. Locating a suspect on the street is not as diffi- 
cult as it sounds. Criminals are creatures of habit 
and frequent the same locations day after day. These 
places may be work or school, but most often they’re 
bars, street corners, and drug sale locations. 

The types of crimes talked about in this book are 
usually committed by the hard-core criminal ele- 
ment—the junkie, gang member, or ex-convict. These 
people live on the streets, whether it’s with their 
homeboys or their drug connections. Field interviews 
are ideal in identifying where a suspect hangs out. A 
review of a suspect’s arrest history can also point out 
where this guy is likely to be. Even the victim of the 
crime may know a suspect’s favorite bar or conve- 
nience store. 


Get a pager and give the victim, witness, or bar- 
tender your pager number. Provide each source witha 
number code to indicate to you which one has located 
the suspect, such as “7-11” for a store clerk. 


To identify locations where the crook may be 
hanging out, try to place yourself in his position. If he 
is injured, be sure local hospitals are notified. If he is 
a junkie and just committed a robbery, he may be 
looking to buy a fix with the money. If it’s gang relat- 
ed, check gang hangouts or street corners. 


CURBSTONE LINEUPS 
Lineups conducted on the street immediately after 
a crime are generally referred to as “curbstone line- 
ups” or “show-ups.” There are several rules to follow 
when conducting a curbstone lineup. 
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1. If probable cause to arrest does not exist, then 
the subject is only being detained based on a rea- 
sonable suspicion. Thus, do not move or search 
him unless you have independent evidence to do 
so. Moving the suspect can result in the deten- 
tion being deemed an arrest, an arrest that 
would not be supported by probable cause. 

2. In general, a curbstone lineup should occur no 
more than an hour or two after the crime. The 
longer the delay in the curbstone, the more “sug- 
gestive” the one-person lineup becomes. The 
courts weigh several factors in determining 
whether a curbstone is too suggestive. These fac- 
tors include the witness’ opportunity to view the 
suspect, the witness’ degree of attention, the 
physical setup of the curbstone, accuracy of the 
witness’ description, etc. The courts have upheld 
time lapses of 45 minutes in a murder case, one 
hour in a rape case, and even nine hours in one 
gang shooting (Rodriguez (1987) 196 Cal.App.3d 
1041). 

3. Make no statements regarding the accuracy of 
the witness’ identification. Such statements may 
jeopardize the admissibility of later in-court iden- 
tification. 

4. Tell the witness that because the subject is in 
police custody, it should not be presumed the 
subject is the suspect. 

5. Separate witnesses both before and during the 
curbstone lineup. 

6. Never ask for a number or percentage of how cer- 
tain a witness is on an identification. Simply ask 
if he is certain. 


YOU'RE GOING TO NEED HELP 
Try to get your squad mates interested in the case. 
Ask them to check particular locations for you. Have 
a broadcast made asking officers if they know the 
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SAN DIEGO POLICE DEPARTMENT 
CURBSIDE LINE-UP 


CASE # 


On _—_ (date) ate (holis)nat 


(location), 


the (Victim) (Witness) 
was read the following statement and then allowed to view the detained person(s): 


| want you to ook at somebody we have detained. Don't conclude from the fact that we have 
detained someone that he/she is the guilty party. You are not obligated to identify anyone. It is just 
as important to free an innocent person as to identify the guilty person. Be aware that sometimes 
people who commit crimes will try to disguise their appearance by changing clothes and wearing 
hats, sunglasses, or wigs. Don't say anything or make any gestures (nod, point, etc.) until you have 
totally viewed this person. 


Number of persons shown 


Names (addresses, DOB) 


Identified! EE ee ASHES UISpec 
Could not identify 


Line-up presented by San Diego Police Department. 


Lighting Conditions. ——E—————————————— 


Victim/Witness Statement: 


F0-903-RO 6 86 


This is an example of the procedures and information necessary to 
conduct a legal curbstone lineup. 


suspect and where he hangs out. Remember, the 
investigations we are talking about are usually the 
hot burglary, the recent robbery, the purse snatch 
from an elderly woman. These crimes are exciting and 
can get the adrenaline flowing of even the most drone- 
like of officers. For a short period of time, usually no 
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Recruit squad mates to track down hot leads. 


longer than a half hour, you will have everyone’s 
attention. Make good use of it, and be assertive in 
where you want the help. 

The more officers who become involved at the 
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beginning of the investigation, the more interested 
they will become once they form a personal attach- 
ment to the case, and the more likely they will be to 
help initially and during the following days, as long 
as you don’t ask them to write any paper. The fun 
part is the looking and the arrest. Writing is 
despised and will not win you any favors, so be 
judicious in having them write any of the paper- 
work. 


PAGERS AND BUSINESS CARDS 

Two of the most effective investigative tools an 
officer has are the pager and his business card. 
During your search for a particular suspect, hand 
out your card with your pager number to the sus- 
pect’s neighbors, relatives, friends, etc. Let them 
know it is just a matter of time before you catch the 
suspect, and it will be safer for everyone if he turns 
himself in. You can also have a victim or witness call 
if he shows up at his local convenience store, bar, 
school, and so on. These two items are very success- 
ful at locating suspects. 


SUMMARY: 
LOCATING THE SUSPECT 


1. Contact parole officers for accurate addresses on 
convicts. 

2. Contact postal inspectors for forwarding address 
information. 

3. Stakeout found suspect vehicles for a minimum 
of two hours. 

4. Disable the vehicle whenever possible. 

5. Use a ruse phone call to a suspect’s residence to 
determine if he is home. 

6. Think tactically during the investigation in case 
force is required later. 

7. Street arrests avoid Ramey problems. 
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8. When looking for a suspect, distribute your pager 
number and business card to street sources. 
9. Curbstone lineups are usually only valid up to 
one or two hours after the crime. 
10. Enlist the help of your squad mates in running 
down leads for you. 
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Photographic 
Lineup 


One of the most common of investigative tools is 
the photographic lineup. A photographic lineup con- 
sists of a photograph of the probable suspect along 
with several other “filler” photos of possible suspects. 
The filler photographs are of individuals similar in 
appearance to the suspect. They are used to prevent 
the lineup from becoming too suggestive of the possi- 
ble suspect’s guilt. 

The photo lineup is presented to the witness, who 
then tries to identify the guilty party. Photo lineups 
are most often used when a likely suspect has been 
identified and the detective is attempting to establish 
probable cause for his arrest. They are also used to 
bolster an already strong case when the suspect is 
not yet in custody. 

There are a number of rules that should be followed 
in order to allow the results of the lineup to be used in 
court. The following are guidelines for photo lineups: 

1. Use the most recent photo of the suspect. 
2. Filler photos should contain persons of the same 
race with similar facial characteristics. 


Good quality photos with a plain background are a requirement for 
a photo lineup. 


3. 


OO 


The photos should be of a similar style, as in all 
black and white or all color, all with same or sim- 
ilar backgrounds, no writing or printing, etc. 


. Use at least six photos if possible. 
. Number the photos on the back. 
. Use a standard speech, telling the witness the 


suspect may or may not be in the lineup and that 
you will not be able to tell them if they picked the 
*eorrect’ picture. 


. Ifa witness picks a photo, have him initial it on 


the back. 


. Do not discuss his choice with him, i.e., whether 


he picked the suspect or not. 


. Place all photos in an evidence envelope, seal it, 


initial it, and store it according to your depart- 
ment’s policy. 


PRIMARY SOURCE 


The two primary sources of photographs for photo 
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PHOTO LINEUP 


CASE NO. 
ON > AT » AT 
(DATE) (TIME) (LOCATION) 
THE VICTIM/WITNESS WAS READ THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT, AND THEN ALLOWED TO VIEW THE PHOTO LINEUP: 
I AM GOING TO ASK YOU TO LOOK AT A GROUP OF PHOTOGRAPHS . 
YOU SHOULD NOT INFER ANYTHING FROM THE FACT THAT THE PHOTOGRAPHS ARE 
BEING SHOWN TO YOU, OR THAT WE HAVE ANY SUSPECT IN CUSTODY AT THIS 
TIME. PLEASE LOOK THROUGH THE PHOTOGRAPHS AND SEE IF YOU CAN IDENTI- 
FY ANY OF THE INDIVIDUALS PICTURED. 
THE VICTIM/WITNESS WAS THEN ALLOWED TO VIEW THE PHOTOGRAPHIC LINEUP. 


IDENTIFIED PHOTO # AS THE SUSPECT. 
COULD NOT IDENTIFY 


LINEUP PRESENTED BY 


(OFFICER) SAN DIEGO POLICE DEPARTMENT 


REMARKS: 


This type of admonishment should be given to a witness prior to 
showing a photo lineup. 


lineups are driver’s license pictures and booking pho- 
tos. Either are readily available to law-enforcement 
personnel and may be used without prior knowledge 
of the suspect. These photos, however, should be 
used with caution. They are often dated and of less 
than desirable quality. The quality can become even 
worse after being blown up or reduced and changed 
to black and white. 

Victims and witnesses to street crimes often do 
not get a good look at the suspect. The lighting may 
have been poor, his face was seen for a short period of 
time, the eyesight of the witness was poor, etc. To best 
ensure a correct pick is made (the guilty are correctly 
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identified and the innocent are not mistakenly identi- 
fied), first begin by obtaining a quality photograph of 
the suspect. Contact the suspect and obtain one most 
like the way the witness has described him: with hat, 
glasses, hair in pony tail, etc. 


FI PHOTOS 

Your best approach may be to arrest the subject for 
another offense, commonly a traffic warrant or such, 
and obtain a current photo at that time. You may also 
consider stopping the suspect for a routine field inter- 
view and obtaining a consensual photo at that time. 
Gang members and junkies are frequently pho- 
tographed in the field and may not be overly suspicious. 

If you are going to make the effort to obtain a pho- 
tograph, do it right. 

1. No smiling. 

2. No prescription eyeglasses or sunglasses unless 
the victim saw the suspect only with the glasses 
on. If that is the case, get photographs with and 
without the glasses. 

3. Make sure the photograph has a plain back- 
ground. There should be no clutter whatsoever in 
it, 

4. The photograph should be a straight-on full-face 
photograph from the shoulders up. 

5. Profile photos are useless. 

If you elect to use an FI to photograph a suspect, 
be careful you do not overstep the legal bounds of a 
detention. First, you must have a reasonable suspi- 
cion he has committed a crime and the detention is to 
further that investigation. Since the subject is a sus- 
pect in your case already, this standard should be 
met. Second, keep the detention no longer then nec- 
essary to complete your investigation. Third, do not 
transport the suspect because this may escalate your 
detention into an arrest. 

Keep in mind you may not need the results ofa 
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photo lineup to establish probable cause to arrest the 
subject. His physical appearance, clothing, behavior, 
and admissions may be enough to establish probable 
cause. He then can be arrested for the offense you are 
investigating and a photo can be obtained later. 


You may also want to consider not using a photo 
lineup at all. Photo lineups are notoriously troublesome 
because of frequent nonidentification of legitimate sus- 
pects or mistaken identification. In short, they are not 
all that reliable. Consider an in-custody lineup instead. 

If your case is already strong enough, you may want 
to forego any lineup. Once a victim or witness makes a 
mistake in a photo or live lineup, your case against the 
suspect is probably dead. The suspect’s attorney will 
emphasize this discrepancy, arguing effectively that 
there exists a reasonable doubt as to his guilt. Eliminate 
this risk by avoiding unnecessary lineups. 


OTHER PHOTO SOURCES 

If a photo identification is critical to your case and 
a photo is not available from traditional sources, con- 
sider nontraditional sources. School yearbooks are 
especially useful due to their prevalence and the good 
quality of the photos. Schools maintain a “library” of 
past yearbooks, and since they’re a public record, 
they should be readily available for your use. 

Consider contacting present or former employers 
of the suspect. Companies sometimes maintain a 
photograph of employees in their files. Consider 
contacting store security departments; these offi- 
cers are often cooperative former police officers. 
You, however, may run into reluctance by some, but 
it is still worth a try. 

Consider contacting divisions within your own 
department or with other agencies that maintain 
photo files separate from booking photos. Juvenile, 
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gang, and criminal intelligence divisions commonly 
maintain separate files. Patrol officers also sometimes 
maintain photos with FIs. 

School police, particularly college police forces, 
may have access to photos of students. Copies of pho- 
tos used in school ID cards are frequently contained 
in a student’s file. 

Relatives can also be a source of photographs. You 
have to be careful, though, and select a photograph that 
can best be adapted to photo lineup use. Most snap- 
shots aren’t the portrait quality you need for a lineup. 
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Putting the 
Case 
Together 


One of the most difficult aspects of street crime 
investigations is deciding when to make the arrest. 
This decision-making process involves the task of 
evaluating the evidence and determining whether 
probable cause exists to arrest. If you decide probable 
cause does exist, then you must decide whether to 
actually make the arrest or refer the case to the detec- 
tives. This chapter shows you how to evaluate your 
evidence for probable cause and then suggests times 
when a probable cause arrest is appropriate 


PROBABLE CAUSE DEFINED 

Often confusing to police officers is the task of eval- 
uating the evidence and determining whether probable 
cause exists to arrest. The process of assessing the evi- 
dence and applying it to the legal elements of the crimi- 
nal charge can be overwhelming. To do this quickly 
during an active investigation can be quite intimidating 
to an officer insecure in his abilities. 

The first step in the process should include a thor- 
ough understanding of the amount of evidence that 


actually amounts to probable cause. Probable cause 
is that evidence which leads a reasonable person to 
believe the suspect is more likely than not to have 
been the one to have committed the crime. Picture a 
set of scales with evidence of guilt on one side and evi- 
dence of innocence on the other. If you believe the 
guilty side is slightly heavier than the innocent side, 
then you have probable cause. 

In practical terms, simply ask yourself, “Do I think 
he did it?” If you say, “yes,” then articulate the rea- 
sons why. For example, you’ve located a vehicle used 
in an armed robbery. You stake it out and within five 
minutes a subject with the same color t-shirt, 
hairstyle, sex, race, and height as the robbery suspect 
gets in and drives away. 

Now what are the odds that someone other than 
the suspect will be wearing the same t-shirt, be of the 
Same race and sex, have the same hairstyle and 
height as the robbery suspect, and be driving the rob- 
bery vehicle? It’s not likely, so it’s reasonable to con- 
clude that the driver is the robbery suspect and he 
can be arrested. 


PROBABLE CAUSE ARREST 
AS AN OPPORTUNITY 

But just because you have stopped and arrested 
the suspect doesn’t mean you should be satisfied with 
the evidence at hand. There is an entirely different 
standard than probable cause that needs to be 
applied to the evidence in order to get the DA to issue 
the case and the jury to convict. That standard is that 
the evidence has to prove beyond a reasonable doubt 
the arrested suspect committed the robbery. 


THE MISTAKES 
This is where officers frequently run into trouble 
on an investigation. They may finish the investigation 
upon the arrest, basing the case on simple probable 
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cause. Once a case like this gets to the district attor- 
ney’s office, it is dropped. The DA does not take sure 
losers to trial. 

The other mistake they make is to assume the 
higher standard of beyond a reasonable doubt 
applies. They then fail to make an arrest. The fearful 
officer turns the suspect loose and forwards the infor- 
mation to a detective, hoping the detective will plug 
gaps and make the arrest. 


THE SOLUTION 

The first thing a timid officer should consider is 
whether he truly believes the suspect committed the 
crime. If he does, there is only a slight chance that he 
has made a mistake. The second thing the officer 
should do is to evaluate the objective facts and evi- 
dence and articulate the reasons why he has conclud- 
ed the suspect committed the crime. 

This listing process will accomplish two things. 
First, it will convince the officer he has done the right 
thing. Second, the list (same t-shirt, same race, same 
hairstyle, same race, same car, etc.) can be written 
into the arrest report, reflecting exactly what evidence 
was used to establish probable cause. 

This whole process is designed to reinforce and 
encourage an officer to react quickly and decisively in 
arrest situations. Mistakes may happen, but as long 
as you acted reasonably under the circumstances, 
then you have behaved properly. 

Now the purpose of this chapter is to encourage offi- 
cers to use the lesser standard of probable cause as an 
investigative tool. You don’t need the higher standard of 
beyond a reasonable doubt to make the arrest. 

Once you have established probable cause, make the 
arrest. Having a suspect in physical custody provides an 
enormous amount of benefits and few drawbacks. 

The benefits include the right to search his person 
and his vehicle incidental to the arrest. It offers you the 
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An arrest based on simple probable cause 
immediately after the crime provides an oppor- 
tunity to photograph, fingerprint, and interro- 
gate a suspect. Such timely contact provides 
the best opportunity to solve the case. 


opportunity to 
interrogate the 
suspect when 
he is most vul- 
nerable, which 
is usually right 
after the crime 
occurred. The 
clothes he was 
wearing during 
the crime can 
be'seized: Up- 
to-date photos 
of his appear- 
ance can be 
taken and fin- 
gerprints ob- 
tained. It gives 
you the chance 
to verify his 
identity. It pre- 
vents him from 
committing ad- 
ditional crimes 
while the cur- 
rent one “is 
being investi- 
gated. It may 
even give you 


the chance to verify that he is not actually the suspect, 
allowing you to focus your investigation elsewhere. 

The drawbacks of quick arrests based on simple 
probable cause include the possibility you were mis- 
taken. It also involves time constraints on detectives. 
Once a suspect is booked into jail, an investigator has 
usually between 48 to 72 hours to deliver the com- 
pleted investigation to the DA’s office. If the investiga- 
tion is not complete, the charges must be dropped 
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and the suspect released. The case can be reissued 
upon completing the investigation. 

An inopportune arrest and release is not as tragic 
as it sounds. Street crime investigations are relatively 
simple. The evidence usually consists of a witness 
identifying the suspect, recovery of the stolen proper- 
ty, and an incriminating statement from the suspect. 

Longer-term investigations such as fencing opera- 
tions or conspiracy cases could be harmed by an 
inappropriately timed arrest. The suspect(s) would be 
placed on notice and could take preventative actions 
such as fleeing, destroying evidence, threatening wit- 
nesses, etc. 

With street criminals, however, their life is one 
felony arrest after another. They rarely change their 
habits after an arrest. They are arrested and released 
so often they automatically assume once they are 
released from jail, the charges are dropped and won't 
be reissued. Unless you are specifically instructed by 
a detective not to make an arrest, make it when prob- 
able cause exists. 


FIELD INTERVIEW VS. AN ARREST 

Frequently, police officers will contact someone 
suspected of committing a felony and simply fill out 
an FI slip and then release him. The officer then for- 
wards the slip to the detectives, hoping they will gen- 
erate enough evidence to eventually arrest the sus- 
pect. This is a poor tactic in that a valuable opportu- 
nity to recover evidence is lost. 

Never settle for an FI in felony cases where proba- 
ble cause to arrest exists. Make the arrest based on 
the probable cause. Process the suspect by finger- 
printing him, getting a lineup-quality photograph, 
seizing his clothing, and interrogating him. You can 
then book him into jail. The assigned detective can 
later drop the charges if he doesn’t develop additional 
evidence in a timely manner. 
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Some states allow the arresting officer to make the 
release without a booking into jail. This is also a legit- 
imate option, depending on the case. The law allows 
the arrest based on probable cause but also allows 
the release of a suspect pending further investigation. 
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Ramey 


It's 2:00 a.m. and the radio interrupts your 
Denny’s Grand Slam breakfast. You don’t mind 
because the eggs over hard are cold and the pancakes 
are soggy. The call is to take a report of rape. 

You hate rape reports. You hate them because it 
will take five to six hours to complete the investiga- 
tion. You hate them because you will have to finda 
female officer to assist, which means calling a differ- 
ent division and waiting 45 minutes for one to 
respond. You hate them most of all, though, because 
you hate the lifetime of emotional trauma that has 
just been inflicted on the woman, and there is abso- 
lutely nothing you can do to stop the pain. 

You park several houses away from the reported 
victim’s house because you can never be too careful. 
Your cover unit arrives, and you approach the house 
cautiously. Your knock on the front door is answered 
by a pleasant-looking woman in her early twenties. 
She doesn’t have the hysterical tear-streaked face 
you were expecting. She is calm and collected. 

You immediately inquire as to the location of the 


suspect (fled 10 minutes ago) and as to her health 
(small bump on the head). You are direct and straight- 
forward with her about two critical issues: the nature 
of the sexual attack and the suspect’s description. 

First question: Was there actual forced inter- 
course? Answer: Yes. 

“Describe the suspect.” She rattles off a descrip- 
tion as well as the suspect’s name. This was no 
stranger rape. 

You broadcast the information you have and begin 
the lengthy and intrusive interview that will establish 
the facts of the incident. Tori (not her true name) tells 
the story in the same calm and direct manner she has 
maintained since your arrival. 

She had met the suspect, John Miller (not his true 
name), several months ago through friends. He had 
been over to her house once before for a party. They 
had gone out several times on dates. You're hesitant 
to ask whether they had had intercourse, feeling the 
question may be irrelevant. She seems to sense your 
quandary and states that indeed they did have inter- 
course several weeks prior. That was the last time she 
had seen him until this night. 

He showed up at her door and persuaded her to 
let him in. He then demanded to have sex with her. 
She refused and told him to leave. He grabbed her 
and threw her to the ground. He jumped on top of 
her and grabbed a handful of her hair. He then 
smashed her head against the hardwood floor. She 
stopped struggling and he raped her. He then fled 
out the front door. 

Tori had the suspect’s address and vehicle 
description. You begin to formulate a plan. You direct 
an officer to drive to the suspect’s residence, approxi- 
mately a mile from the victim’s house. The suspect’s 
car is in the driveway. 

Now you are faced with two threshold questions: 
Do you have the necessary exigent circumstances to 
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enter the residence in search of the suspect without 
either an arrest warrant or search warrant, as the 
Ramey decision calls for, and do you have reasonable 
grounds to believe he is actually in the house? 

Since you have no one to place him in the resi- 
dence right now, and since you know who the suspect 
is and where he resides, you decide to proceed on the 
side of caution. You direct other officers to start 
putting together a telephonic search warrant. 
Although your gut tells you to kick in the door and 
arrest the guy, your sergeant agrees that the tele- 
phonic search warrant is the prudent way to go. 

Tori's very angry boyfriend arrives at her residence 
and is very supportive of her. The female officer 
arrives and escorts Tori to the hospital for a rape 
exam. Your last impression of Tori as she leaves is 
one very stoic individual on the verge of an emotional 
breakdown. Your heart goes out to her. 

You drive your marked patrol car to the suspect’s 
house and look for an appropriate position from 
which to watch the house while waiting for the search 
warrant. The area is a quiet residential street with no 
street lights. The little lighting there comes from a few 
porch lights. 

As you drive around the block, you hear the 
screech of tires coming from the area of the suspect’s 
house. You start to head back toward the house when 
a shirtless figure suddenly appears in the street. He is 
flagging you down. The subject is a male in his teens 
and he is out of breath. He excitedly tells you of a dis- 
turbance at his house. He gives the rape suspect’s 
address as his own address. He states a loud, older 
American car had just pulled into their driveway and 
the male driver screamed out that he was going to kill 
someone. The car then sped away. 

You quickly analyze the situation. The screamer in 
the car sounds like the victim’s boyfriend venting his 
rage. The shirtless youth is too young to be the sus- 
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pect, but he may be related to him. You ask him if 
anyone else from the house is now out on the streets. 
He says just his brother is. 

You believe the brother is the rape suspect and 
realize the opportunity at hand. You direct the 
youth to bring his brother to you. He questions 
why. You manufacture a lie regarding a concern for 
both of their safety. The youth disappears into the 
darkness and you cross your fingers. Within two 
minutes he returns with a male subject slightly 
older but matching the rape suspect’s description 
to a tee. In fact, he still has on the clothes described 
by the victim. 

Miller is cautious and keeps his distance from 
you. You know that until this guy is handcuffed and 
in the backseat of the car, your game could be up at 
any minute. Miller looks like a gazelle after it’s caught 
a whiff of a lion. He’s ready to bolt. 

You decide to take the assertive approach. This 
guy’s body language spells jerk, so you want to con- 
trol him immediately. You order him to come over to 
your car and spout off some nonsense regarding 
clearing up this confusing and dangerous situation. 
Your voice is firm and controlled. He knows you mean 
business and steps toward you. In the cage car he 
goes, and you grin from ear to ear. 

You contact your sergeant and the officers work- 
ing on the search warrant over the radio. You advise 
the 261 (rape) suspect is in custody. As your sergeant 
keys his microphone, you can hear the cheering in 
the background. 

After Miller is processed and booked into jail, you 
have one last stop to make. Tori answers the door and 
you tell her Miller will be sitting in jail for quite 
awhile. She thanks you in that same calm voice, and 
her face reveals a lessening of the night’s trauma. 
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PROBABLE CAUSE ARREST WARRANT AND AFFIDAVIT IN SUPPORT THEREOF 


(AFFIDAVIT) 


YouraMiant, 0 iS: employed as a pence officer for the 
Department and has altached horeto and incorporates by reference official reports and records ol a law enlorcoment agency. 
These reports were prepared by law enforcement officers and contain factual information and statoments obtained from 


victlms, witnesses, and others which establish the commission of the following criminal offenso(s): 


by the following person: 


WHEREFORE, your affiant prays that a warrant ol arrest be issued for said person. 


(Bignature of AtMent) 


(ARREST WARRANT) * 


THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA TO ANY PEACE OFFICER OF SAID STATE: rool by Ihe accompany- 


ing and incorporated affidavit having been made before me by = 
lind probable cause to believe that the therein described criminal olfanso(s) was (were) committed by the bolow named and 
described person. Wherefore, you are commanded forthwith to arrest said person and bring said person before any magisirato 
in Los Angeles County, orinliou thereof, you may releaso said person from custody prior ta the time limitations of Penal Code 
Section 825 without bail or appearance before a magistrate, The arrestee may also be released on bail in the amount of 


S22 


This warrant may be executed at any time during the ____ calendar days following its issuance. 
PERSON TO BE ARRESTED 
MAME QAFAS | 
sex RACE oos8 HEIOKT WROHT HAR eves 
warns = 


VORCLE eae ~ MODEL — uc RO STATE 


RE UOENCE ADORERS 


£00 | REOENCE ADORESS 


SUUMEBS ADORT SS 


or) OMY. HOS” 


The affidavit in support of thle arrest warrant Is Incorporated herein and was sworn to and subscribed before ma 


thie. day of ______, 19____, at___ SA M/P.M. Wherefore, | find probable cause for the 
lesuence of this arrest warrant and do lssue Il. 


(Bigneture of Maaghs rete) (Typed oF Printed Meme of Magistrate) 


'ndgo of the Superior/Municipat Court, Judicial District. 


‘Issued pursuant to Poopla v Ramay (1976) 16 C 3d 263, Poople v. Casa (1980) 105 C.A.3d 826; and Payton v. Now Yor! 
{1980) 445 U.S. 573, 63 LEd.2d 639. 


NA 14 A - TAPIA A RA 


This is an example of a Ramey warrant. 


As a general rule, you must have an arrest warrant in 
order to arrest a named suspect inside his home. This 
rule is named after the California Ramey decision. This 
court decision required arrest warrants in order to enter 
a person’s “home” to make an arrest. Home can mean 
anyplace the suspect resides, such as a tent, motel room, 
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PROBABLE CAUSE ARREST WARRANT INSTRUCTIONS 


1, Fillin all applicable blanks. Be accurate. 


2. Attach relevant police reports establishing probable cause for the suspect's arrest. 
Such reports may include crime reports, follow-up reports, investigator's reports, evi- 
dence reports, slatements of wiinesses and reports prepared specifically to support the 
issuance of this warrant. 

3. If existing reports do not adequately set forth facts establishing probable cause for the 
suspect's arrest, a follow-up report containing such facts must be prepared and 
atlached. 

4. Take the completed form and attachments to a judge for review. If approved, the form 
must be signed on the correct lines and the date and the time of signing noted, The 
judge must also indicate how many days the warrant will be valid. Normally, 30 days will 
be sufficient unless itis likely the suspect will be difficult to locate in which case 90 days 
is recommended. 

5. The warrant may then be served. 


6. Retain the original warrant and supporting documents for court proceedings. 


This is page two of an example of a Ramey warrant. 


boat, or van. It also includes portions of a business or 
office not open to the public. The purpose behind the 
decision is to protect the integrity of a “man’s castle.” 

There are, however, a number of notable excep- 
tions to this rule. 


EXIGENT CIRCUMSTANCES 

Fresh or hot pursuit of a wanted suspect for an 
offense that can result in a jail booking (felonies and 
misdemeanors; no infractions) permits an officer to 
arrest a suspect in his home without an arrest war- 
rant. This rule begs the question of what exactly con- 
stitutes exigent circumstances. 

The courts have adopted some general guidelines 
in which they are likely to find that exigent circum- 
stances exist: 

¢ The crime was especially grave and/or violent. 
¢ The suspect may have been armed. 
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An arrest within a residence is allowed without a warrant if exi- 
gent (urgent) circumstances exist. 


e¢ There was plenty of probably cause. 

e There was a strong reason to believe the suspect 
was inside. 

e There was a likelihood the suspect would escape 
if not apprehended swiftly. 

¢ The entry was made peaceably. 

In the situations this book addresses—continuous, 
uninterrupted investigations—the idea of a “hot pur- 
suit” requiring constant visual contact is not necessary. 
The following are several examples regarding the notion 
of hot pursuit and continuous, uninterrupted investiga- 
tions reaching the level of exigent circumstances. The 
courts in general, however, tend to consider time lapses 
of over three hours from the time of the crime until entry 
into the suspect’s residence a little too long. 


Rape 


The victim of a violent rape reports that her 
unidentified attacker fell asleep in his motel room. 
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Warrantless 
entry is prop- 
er because a 
delay to geta 
warrant might 
allow him to 
ese€ape un- 
identified. 


Burglary 
A victim 
interrupted a 
burglary of his 
own residence. 
A vehicle chase 
ensued __be- 
tween the vic- 
tim and the 
suspect. The 
sm@epect e¢s- 
caped and the 
victim reported 
his license 
Specialized units such as SWAT may be plate to the 
required on an arrest warrant entry. police. A regis- 
tration check 
gave the suspect’s address. The police then arrested the 
suspect in his own residence an hour after the crime. 


cats 


Assault with a Deadly Weapon 
Police entered the home of a suspect in a shoot- 
ing one and one-quarter hours after the shooting. 


Armed Robbery 

Fifteen minutes after an armed robbery, police, 
acting on license plate and description leads, arrived 
at the suspect’s home and saw the vehicle and one 
suspect outside. While detaining her, police saw 
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additional suspects inside, watching. Warrantless 
entry was proper to prevent possible violence, 
escape, and destruction of evidence. 


CONSENT 

If you obtain valid consent to enter a residence 
and probable cause exists for an arrest, a warrantless 
arrest inside the residence is permitted. You may not, 
however, lie about the reason you want to enter. If you 
state you just want to “talk,” no arrest may be made. 
Asking if you can simply come in would allow a war- 
rantless arrest in the house. 

Tricking your way into the residence is not allowed. 

Tricking a suspect out of his residence is allowed. 


PROBATION CONDITIONS 

Suspects subject to probation conditions requir- 
ing a waiver of Fourth Amendment rights (search- 
and-seizure waiver) is a form of consent. Conditions 
allowing a search of a suspect’s person, residence, or 
vehicle at any time by any police officer negate the 
arrest warrant requirement for arrests inside his resi- 
dence. When possible, a check of either your comput- 
er system or probationer lists should be made for 
such a waiver before any contact. 


PAROLE SEARCH 

A parole search has different requirements than a 
probation search, but it also negates the arrest war- 
rant requirement. First, a probation search does not 
require evidence that the subject is involved in crimi- 
nal activity before you search his residence. A parole 
search, however, requires a reasonable suspicion the 
parolee is involved in criminal activity in violation of 
his parole status. The fact that you have established 
probable cause to arrest for the crime you are investi- 
gating meets this requirement. 

Prior to 1989, there was a requirement that any 
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Parole officers can provide legal entry into a suspect’s residence 
without a warrant. 


search related solely to an offender’s parole status 
had to be conducted at the direction of the parole offi- 
cer. Recent California case law—(Brown (1989) 213 
Cal.App.3d 187 and Williams (1992) 3 Cal.App. 4th 
1100)—has negated this requirement. To be on the 
cautious side, contact the parole officer if possible for 
his independent permission. 


PROBABLE CAUSE ARISES AFTER ENTRY 
If probable cause to arrest arises after you have 
entered lawfully, then arrest without a warrant may 
be made. This situation occurs when an officer fol- 
lows up a lead and after questioning or closely observ- 
ing the subject, solicits an admission or observes 
other evidence of the suspect’s guilt. 


SUBTERFUGE 


Tricking a person out of his house is permitted. If 
the trick fails, however, you cannot use the situation 
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Be sure all avenues of escape are covered before any phone call is made. 
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In the Municipal Court, San Diego Judicial District 
COUNTY OF SAN DIEGO, STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


SEARCH WARRANT 


COUNTY OF SAN _ INDEX NO. 
os 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA CASE NO, 
(For Court's use only) 


THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, to any Sheriff, Constable, Marshal, or Policeman in the 
County of San Diego: Proof by oral statement under oath made in conformity with Penal Code Section 
1526 (b) having been made this day tome by _. . _. num ve that there 
is probable cause for the issuance of a Search ‘Warrant on ‘grounds set iets in Penal Code Section 1524, 
YOU ARE THEREFORE COMMA!:DED te make a search at any time of the day OR. iGHT 
good cause having been shown therefore, of the following described persons or property: 


County of San Diego, California, for the following described property: 


and if you find the same or any part thereof, to retain the same in your custody, subject to order of court 
as provided by law, 


This Search Warrant was issued Hons eee 
Magistrate 
{Time} . (Date) 
By 
wagistrate Department 
Badge No. 


Int Copy (White) to Court issueng Starch Wartant ni e 
Zod comy {Canary} to Orstrict Attorney Time/Date of Execution 
id copy tPink) to Aftiant Offices 

4th copy (Goltdenrat) to person oF promises served 


SEARCH WARRANT 


MIS 411 


A search warrant form served at the time of entry. 


you have created for exigent circumstances of the 


subject destroying evidence. 
For example, your attempt to trick a wanted 
suspect out of his house by staging an auto acci- 
dent in front of his residence has failed. He recog- 
nized the individuals involved as police officers and 
begins to flush narcotics down the toilet. You may 
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not use the destruction of this evidence as exigent 
circumstances to enter the residence without a 
warrant. 


SEARCH WARRANT 
Service of a search warrant gets you into the resi- 
dence legally. Once inside, you can now arrest based 
on the probable cause without having to seek an 
arrest warrant. 


i 


as ey, 


> 


Seizure of contraband is common during residential arrests and is 
a reason to seek legal entry whenever possible. 


BELIEF THE SUSPECT IS PRESENT 
Before entry into a residence to effect an arrest 
pursuant to an arrest warrant, you have to both 
“knock and notice” as well as possess reasonable 
grounds to believe the suspect is actually inside. This 
standard is the same as probable cause. 


THIRD PARTY RESIDENCE 
If the person you seek to arrest is in someone 
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MUNICIPAL COURT OF CALIFORNIA, COUINTY OF SAN DIEGO 
San Diego Judicial District 


COUNTY OF SAN DIEGO INDEX NO, 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA { ** RECEIPT AND INVENTORY CASE NO. ______ 


“(name)” 


Receipt is hereby acknowledged, and the undersigned makes this Inventory, of the following property and 
things seized by him this day in the search of the premises described in said warrant and taken pursuant 


thereto, to wit: 


DATE: TIME- 


SIGNED 
DEPT. “AGENCY. 
SADGE NO 
LO. sthe officer by whom this warrant was executed, do 
swear that the above inventory contains a true and detailed account of all property taken by me on the 


warrant. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this day of 9. = —— 
Officer Executing Search Warrant 
Title 
AR CRT AEN se Cree RECEIPT AND INVENTORY 


“R&I” form filled out at the time of seizure. One copy is left with the 
resident; the other is delivered to the judge. 


else’s house, you will need a search warrant, consent, 
or exigent circumstances to enter. 


RAMEY WARRANTS 
The usual step in obtaining an arrest warrant 
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requires a detective to deliver a request for a crim- 
inal complaint against a specific suspect. The 
request is supported by the detective’s investiga- 
tion. If the DA agrees, a complaint is issued anda 
request is made to the court to have an arrest war- 
rant issued. 

This is a time-consuming process and seriously 
hampers an on-going investigation. Some jurisdic- 
tions have initiated the use of formal documents, 
called Ramey warrants or probable cause warrants. 
These are arrest warrants issued by a judge at the 
request of a police officer. The request is supported by 
a sworn affidavit establishing probable cause. A 
Ramey warrant can be obtained within hours and 
does not require an issuance of a criminal complaint 
first. 

The process used to acquire a Ramney warrant 
is similar to that used in obtaining a telephonic 
search warrant. The police officer calls an all-call 
deputy district attorney and tells him the facts of 


Quiet surroundings are essential for the efficient processing of a 
telephonic search warrant. 


Ramey 


mW 


14, 


15. 


A checklist for telephonic search warrants ensures accuracy and 


TELEPHONIC SEARCH WARRANT CHECK LIST 


OFFICER'S NAME PHONER 


Discuss PC, need for night service...Insure officer has sw form and R&I forms. 
Prepare script, then advise officer to stand by the phone for conference call; 
remind of knock and notice including inner doors; let occupant read original 
warrant but leave only COPY of sw and R&I; fill out lower RIGHT HAND corner 
only, leave lower left blank; £111 out TIME OF ENTRY when actually enter; 
return original warrant and R&I to judge on next court day; tell the officer 
to call you if ? arise during execution of the warrant! 


CALL MARSHAL AT 236-3227 FOR NAME OF DUTY JUDGE; then CALL duty judge at the 

generic cellular #531-3442 first; if no response, then call judge at home 

number, In case you still can’t reach the duty judge, call a Municipal Court 

judge in judicial district case will be prosecuted. 

Call back MARSHAL at 236-3227, request conference call and provide phas. 
SCRIPT 


THIS IS DDA (spell), OF THE COUNTY OF SAN DIEGO. WITH ME ON THIS 
TELEPHONIC SEARCH WARRANT CONFERENCE CALL ARE JUDGE (spell) 
OF THE (SD-EC-NC-SB) MUNI-SUPERIOR- COURT, AND DET.-OFF.-DEP. 


(spell) OF THE (agency). IT IS NOW ABOUT __ a.m./p.m. ON THE __ 
DAY OF 7198 . JUDGE , WOULD YOU PLEASE SWEAR THE 
AFFIANT PRIOR TO THE TAKING OF THE AFFIDAVIT? 
THIS IS DDA __ AGAIN. DET-OFF-DEP . I WILL ASK YOU A NUMBER OF 


QUESTIONS. FIRST, WHAT IS THE DESCRIPTION OF THE LOCATION YOU WANT TO SEARCH? 
PLEASE DESCRIBE IN DETAIL THE PROPERTY YOU WANT TO SEIZE AT THAT LOCATION, 
OFF-DET-DEP____,_-WHAT TRAINING & EXPERIENCE DO YOU HAVE REGARDING THE 
INVESTIGATION OF CASES? 

WHAT INVESTIGATION HAVE YOU CONDUCTED REGARDING THE PREVaOUSLY DESCRIBED 
LOCATION AND PROPERTY? (SPELL OUT PC & TIE PROPERTY TO LOCATION) 

BASED ON YOUR INVESTIGATION, TRAINING & EXPERIENCE, DO YOU BELIEVE THAT A 
PORTION OF THE DESCRIBED PROPERTY WILL BE LOCATED AT THE DESCRIBED LOCATION? 
CIF STALENESS OR EXPERTISE NECESSARY ASK "WHY?") 

DO YOU DESIRE NIGHT SERVICE? WHY? 

JUDGE . DO YOU HAVE ANY QUESTIONS FOR OFF-DET-DEP ? 
OFF-DET-DEP ___ , DO YOU THEREFORE BELIEVE THAT THE ABOVE INFORMATION PROVIDES 
GROUNDS FOR THE SEIZURE OF PROPERTY WITHIN THE PURVIEW OF PENAL CODE SECTION 
1524 AND DO YOU THEREFORE PRAY THAT A SEARCH WARRANT BE ISSUED FOR THE SEIZURE 
OF THE DESCRIBED PROPERTY OR ANY PART THEREOF AT THE DESCRIBED LOCATION? 

JUDGE « WOULD YOUR HONOR DIRECT THAT A SEARCH WARRANT BE ISSUED BASED 
ON PROBABLE CAUSE FOR THE PREVIOUSLY DESCRIBED PROPERTY?..INCLUDING 
AUTHORIZATION FOR NIGHT SERVICE? 

JUDGE, WOULD YOUR HONOR DIRECT THAT THE PREPRINTED LANGUAGE OF THE BLANK 
SEARCH WARRANT FORM BE INCORPORATED BY REFERENCE INTO THE WARRANT? 

OFF-DET-DEP 7HAVE YOU WRITTEN IN THE PREVIOUSLY DESCRIBED LOCATION AND 
PROPERTY IN THE DESIGNATED AREAS OF YOUR TELEPHONIC SEARCH WARRANT FORM 
(M1S2111)? (HAVE YOUR WRITTEN *°OR NIGHT" IN DESIGNATED AREA?) 

JUDGE __—, - WOULD YOUR HONOR DIRECT OFF-DET-DEP__ TO SIGN YOUR NAME, HIS 
NAME, DEPARTMENT AND BADGE NUMBER IN THE LOWER RIGIIT HAND CORNER OF THE 
TELEPHONIC SEARCH WARRANT FORM? (INSURE THERE IS AN AUDIBLE “YES*) 

YOUR HONOR, MAY THE RECORD REFLECT THE TIME OF ISSUANCE IS ABOUT 

a.m.~ p.m. ON THE DAY OF 7198 2 

THIS CONCLUDES THE CONFERENCE CALL, THANK YOU AND GOOD-BYE! 


assists in the process. 


the case. The deputy DA makes a determination 
that probable cause does exist for the issuance of 
the warrant. A three-way phone call is then set up 
between an on-duty judge, the deputy DA, and the 
police officer. The officer then tells the judge the 
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TELEPHONE SEARCH WARRANT SCENARIO 


It is about 2300 hours on a Friday night and you receive the radio call: 


Evaluate for a possible 459 at 3759 Sewerview Place. The suspect 
is possibly known to the R.P, 


When you arrive, you contact Mr. Riley, the R.P., who gives you the following 
information: 


"This is my house. I rented a room to a guy named Sam Walton. The 
agreement is for two months. He paid me in advance for the two months 
and has lived here for about three weeks. I don't know the guy very 
well. He was introduced to me by another guy | used to work with. 

I gave Sam a receipt for the $400.00 cash he gave me. 

"Tonight, at about 8 p.m., Sam came running into the house carrying 

a TV, a VCR and a suitcase. He put the suitcase down and carried 

the TV and VCR to his room. I thought something was suspicious because 
he doesn't work and is always borrowing money. I saw that the suitcase 
had a name tag on it, so I copied down the name and phone number 
before Sam took it to his room. About an hour ago Sam left and said 
he'd see me tomorrow. He closed the door to his room and all the 

stuff is still in there." 


Mr. Riley then points to a closed bedroom door at the northeast corner of the 
house. 


"After Same left, | called the number from the suitcase and asked the 
woman, who answered the phone, if she was missing anything. She told 
me someone had broken into her apartment today and stole her 19" 
Mitsubishi color TV, her Sony VCR, a red suitcase with the name Lizzy 
Barden on a name tag, miscellaneous women's jewelry and about $50.00 
in change. She told me the police took a report." 

You call records and verify that a valid 459 report was taken. The case number 


is 89-123456. No serial numbers are available at this time and, only the items 
mentioned by Mr. Riley are listed on the crime report. 


A training aid used to show patrol officers the proper circum- 
stances under which to obtain a telephonic search warrant. 


facts of the case. If the judge agrees probable 
cause does exist for the suspect’s arrest, then the 
judge authorizes the officer to sign his name toa 
form listing the suspect’s description and labeled 
“Ramey Warrant.” This Ramey warrant is then 
served as if it were a regular arrest warrant. 


SUMMARY: 
RAMEY 
1. General rule: An arrest warrant is required to 
arrest a known suspect in his residence. 
2. The following are exceptions to the general: con- 
sent, exigent circumstances, and hot pursuit. 


Ramey P 


3. Waiver of a probationer’s constitutional rights allows 
a warrantless entry into a suspect’s residence. 

4. Aparole search must be conducted based on the 
minimal legal standard of a reasonable suspicion. 

5. If probable cause arises after entry into the suspect’s 
residence, then a warrantless search is allowed. 

6. Tricking a suspect out of his house is allowed. 
Tricking yourself in is not. 

7. Search warrants are a valid method to gain entry to 
make a warrantless arrest in the suspect’s residence. 

8. Ramey warrants are arrest warrants issued prior to 
the carpe being issued by the district attorney’s office. 
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In Custody 


Frequently, suspects are taken into custody based 
on probable cause alone. This is enough evidence to 
book him into jail but not enough to prosecute him. 
An arrest supported by simple probable cause will 
normally result in a drop charge from the detective 
assigned to the case or a refusal to issue the case by 
the district attorney’s office. 

Avoid this problem by acquiring as much evidence 
as possible from the suspect immediately after con- 
tacting him. Contact with a suspect provides many 
opportunities to acquire relevant evidence. 
Concentrate initially on protecting and securing all 
physical evidence and then obtaining a suspect's 
statement. 


INVESTIGATIVE GAMESMANSHIP 
Since the goal of your investigation is a con- 
viction, develop the appropriate mind-set in your 
dealings with victims, witnesses, and suspects. 
Accept the fact that the nature of your interac- 
tion with a suspect is professional and not per- 


sonal. The crook generally could care less who 
you are and what motivates you. His goal will be 
to circumvent your investigation and obtain a 
release as quickly as possible. Accepting this fact 
will allow you to treat the investigation as, for 
want of a better word, a game. 


IN CUSTODY PROCESSING 


SEARCH TRANSPORT SECURE RAPPORT MIRANDA INTERROGATE BOOKING 
EVIDENCE 

1. PERSON 1, CHEMICAL 1.COMMON 1.FROMCARD 1. TAPE 

2. STREET SAMPLE GROUND 2.CASUALLY  2.KEEP THEM 

3. VEHICLE 2.HANDWRITING 2. DEBRIEF TALKING 

4. RESIDENCE EXEMPLAR 3. ASK IF THEY 
3, PHOTOGRAPHS DID IT 


4. FINGERPRINTS 


In-custody processing time scale. 


The goal of the investigative game is to acquire 
enough evidence to convict the guilty and release the 
innocent. To accomplish this goal, you need to devel- 
op a Set of procedures you follow every time you con- 
duct an in-custody investigation. Do not allow aggres- 
sive, abusive suspects to distract you from these 
steps. Often, screaming accusations of harassment 
by the crook, relatives, and accomplices is done for 
this exact reason. 

Once the turmoil of initial contact is over, then 
adhere strictly to the following steps. Remember, 
those screaming the loudest are often the guiltiest. 


INITIAL GOALS 

Preservation of physical evidence associated 
with the crime should be a priority. This usually 
entails securing anything in the suspect’s immedi- 
ate possession. The process of securing this materi- 
al involves a complete search of the suspect’s per- 
son, vehicle, and residence. Physical evidence 
preservation also means seizing semen-stained 
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Search a detained suspect thoroughly for tat- 
toos, track marks, identification, and contra- 
band. 


pants, swab- 
bing blood- 
Saiea i led 
hands, and 
coaxing a 
handwriting 
exemplar out 
of the sus- 
pect. 
Obtaining 
any type of 
Sratement 
from the sus- 
pect should be 
your next goal. 
You would 
prefer an hon- 
est confession, 
but lies are 
often just as 
helpful, if not 
more so. Any- 
thing he says 
should be re- 
corded regard- 
less of whether 
he has been 


advised of Miranda. False statements made without a 
Miranda admonishment may at certain times be used 
against a defendant in court. Record all statements in 


writing or by tape recording. 


SUSPECT SEARCH 


The first step upon contact is to search the sus- 
pect’s person thoroughly for contraband and evi- 
dence. Common sense, yes, but in the confusion of a 
“hot stop” (a high-risk vehicle stop), this procedure 


can often be forgotten. 
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Probable cause to arrest a suspect for a crime that 
allows his booking into jail permits you to search the 
suspect’s entire person. The justification is to prevent 
the introduction of weapons and contraband into a con- 
trolled environment. 

Searching an individual who is to be released ona 
citation may be limited only to a pat-down for weapons. 
A person being released on a citation is not being placed 
in a controlled environment, so the need for a more thor- 
ough search is not present. 

A more intrusive search is only allowed if a com- 
plete search is supported by probable cause to believe 
he has evidence of the crime on his person. For exam- 
ple, if you have arrested a suspect for smoking a mari- 

juana joint, you may be able to search him for addi- 

tional marijuana. In order to justify such a search, you 
must be able to say that you have learned through 
your training and experience that people who smoke 
marijuana usually carry additional amounts on their 
person. 


If at all possible, search him at the scene. 
Paperwork should be secured in your waistband, clip- 
board, or pocket and never placed on the hood of your 
car where it will blow away. Weapons should be hand- 
ed to another officer and secured in your trunk as quick- 
ly as possible. Drugs go in a pocket or to another officer, 
never on the hood where they will also blow away. 
eaten by a suspect, or be forgotten. 

Allowing the suspect into your car without being 
searched adequately gives him the opportunity to 
destroy and discard evidence. Although evidence con- 
cealed under the removable backseat of a patrol car can 
sometimes be linked to a particular suspect, it is a has- 
sle easily avoided. 
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STREET SEARCH 

Once the suspect is in actual physical cus- 
tody, take a minute to look around. Look under 
adjacent parked vehicles, under bushes, and at 
the suspect’s feet. More contraband is dropped at 
the moment of arrest than most officers realize. 
Either because of the lack of light or visual 
obstructions, an officer doesn’t see the suspect’s 
hands immediately. The first seconds of a contact 
give him time to ditch drugs, ID, and weapons. 
Regardless of whether you actually suspect he 
dropped something, make it a habit to glance 
around. You'll be surprised how often you would 
have missed something. 


If the suspect is in possession of car keys, 
check them against cars in the area. The vehicle 
may or may not be searched, depending on 
whether you have established probable cause that 
it contains evidence. However, simply identifying 
his car may be enough to correctly identify the 
suspect himself. 


In Custody” 


A suspect has no right to privacy regarding proper- 
ty he has discarded (abandoned) when approached by 
the police. Dropped paper bags, clothing, gym bags, 
etc., may be searched without probable cause if you 
believe they contain evidence. 


VEHICLE SEARCH 

Searching a suspect’s vehicle is a pain in the butt, 
but keep your focus on the goal of obtaining enough 
evidence for a conviction. Start from the front, in par- 
ticular the glove box and under the driver's seat. 
These areas are usually the most productive evi- 
dence-producing areas. Early success will provide the 
motivation to continue the search throughout the 
vehicle. 


Probable cause to search a suspect’s vehicle may 
be based on a search incidental to the arrest, probable 
cause that the vehicle contains evidence/ contraband, 
or as an inventory search. Consent is also a valid cause 
to search. Proceed on as many of these theories as pos- 
sible, and outline your reasoning in the arrest report. If 
one fails, the others may save the case. 

Caution: Don’t use inventory searches as a pretext 
to search. If you are basing your search on an inventory 
prior to impounding the vehicle, then be sure to impound 
the vehicle regardless of the results of your search. Be 
sure to follow exactly your department’s oral or written 
guidelines on when a vehicle is to be impounded and 
inventoried. 


Search the vehicle out of the presence of the sus- 
pect. Before the search, have another officer transport 
the suspect to the station or another location. The less 
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he knows about what you know, the better. The fact 
that you found the handgun under the dash may be the 
ace up your sleeve that you need to play at a critical 
moment in an interrogation. 

If he knows everything you know, he will prepare 
himself for the questions that will be posed to him 
regarding the evidence. The less chance he has to pre- 
pare himself for the interrogation, the less effective and 
thought-out his lies will be. Poor-quality lies will be easi- 
er to disprove and can be used effectively as interroga- 
tion weapons. 


RESIDENCE SEARCH 

Street criminals are lazy. Minimal effort is made in 
disposing of incriminating evidence. Bedroom closets, 
trash cans, and couches are the most common stash 
places for weapons, clothing, and loot. Carefully hid- 
den evidence may be located with a diplomatic speech 
to the occupants regarding your tendency to be messy 
while you search. 


A suspect properly arrested within his residence 
allows the residence to be searched within arm’s 
reach of the suspect. This searchis based ona 
search incidental to arrest. The house may also be 
inspected for anyone posing a hidden threat to the 
officers. Any items seen in plain view at this time are 
seizable. Any additional searching will usually 
require a search warrant, consent, or exigent circum- 
stances. Posting an officer to secure the house and 
its contents would be permissible until proper 
authority to search is obtained, 


SENSITIVE EVIDENCE 
Blood, hair, and other trace evidence is often 
transferred from a rape or assault victim to the 
smepect during, thre*crinve. On cesarsuspectis 
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Examine in-custody suspects for the objective symptoms of drug 
use to provide another bookable offense or to negate a “diminished 
capacity” defense. 


securely in custody, give him a thorough once- 
over for such transfer evidence. It may be impera- 
tive that you seize his clothing at the scene. 

Take the blood-stained shirt or the semen- 
stained pants and place each article of clothing in 
separate paper bags. Paper bags are used instead 
of plastic bags because they “breathe”—they allow 
air in, which facilitates the drying out and thus 
the preservation of the stain. Plastic bags do not 
breathe, so the stain decomposes rather than 
dries out. 

Transportation of the suspect prior to securing 
this valuable evidence is foolish. Once a suspect rec- 
ognizes your interest in a bloodstain or piece of cloth- 
ing, he will attempt to destroy it. Obtain the clothing 
in as dignified a manner as possible, but don’t take no 
for an answer. 
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Photograph the suspect’s condition prior to 
removing any evidence. Photograph his hands 
showing the victim’s blood. Photograph his 
companion’s hands, whether they have blood 
on them or not. A common defense in these cir- 
cumstances is “the other guy did the stabbing.” 
Photos showing that the suspect was the only 
one with blood on his hands provide a good 
retort to this defense. 


SEPARATE SUSPECTS IMMEDIATELY 

If at all possible, two or more suspects should 
be placed in separate patrol cars. Allowing them to 
converse and set up a common alibi will make 
every one’s job more difficult. Physical separation 
can also create a psychological opening for the 
interrogator. Remember the old military strategy: 
“Divide and conquer!” 


Separating multiple suspects is key to having them open up. 
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Once you have interrogated the suspects separate- 
ly, you may wish to place them into the same police 
vehicle or room set up for voice monitoring. It is legal for 
a police officer to secretly tape record suspects in police 
cars and interrogation rooms. If the suspects feel you 
are out of earshot, they will probably start to question 
each other on how much the police know or whether a 
particular piece of evidence was found. 

There are a number of tricks you can use to facili- 
tate recording in a police vehicle. Wire the passenger 
compartment with a microphone obtainable from Radio 
Shack. Run the wire from the interior ceiling of the car to 
the trunk, where the cassette tape recorder is set up. 
Next best is to place an activated tape recorder in the 
driver’s area but out of sight. You can place the recorder 
in an open police equipment bag or a paper bag. If the 
suspects are sophisticated and suspicious, have the 
recorder set up before they are placed in the vehicle. 

Park the vehicle where both the suspects and your- 
self can keep an eye on each other. If they know you are 
some distance away, they are less likely to whisper, 
which may not record. Be sure to turn your police radio 
off and keep boisterous officers away from the car while 
the tape recorder is running. 


SUSPECT CONTACT 

Detectives are frequently called in to handle an in- 
custody processing of a suspect. The detective and 
suspect will disappear into a conference room for 
about 45 minutes. The detective will emerge with a 
smile on his face and announce he has obtained a 
confession. 

The arresting officers stand there shaking their 
heads in disbelief. They'll ask the detective how he got 
that SOB to confess. He’ll smile back with an all- 
knowing smile and say, “Years of experience, Sonny.” 
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The secret has less to do with the detective’s awe- 
some interrogation ability than with the fact he had 
not brought any emotional baggage to the interview. 
The fact that you and your partner apprehended and 
slammed the handcuffs on the suspect is enough to 
place an ego-damaging barrier between him and the 
arresting officers. The new face, the detective, offers 
the suspect a third party he may be able to appeal to 
regarding the terrible officers who have arrested him 
unjustly. 

During the entire episode of taking a suspect into 
custody, you should be mentally preparing yourself for 
the inevitable interrogation. Keep smartass comments 
to yourself or at least between you and other officers. 
Conceal your glee, arrogance, and resentment. 


If you are going to conduct the interrogation, make 
minimal contact with the offender. Designate your part- 
ner or a second officer as the primary contact officer. The 
purpose of limiting contact is to prevent your actions or 
attitude from raising an emotional barrier between your- 
self and the suspect. When you do initiate contact with 
the suspect, you both will be starting from ground zero. 


PHYSICAL EVIDENCE FROM THE SUSPECT 

Until the jailhouse door slams shut, most crooks 
are hoping against all odds that you do not have the 
goods on them. They may also feel they have success- 
fully lied about their identity and don’t wish to stir 
your competitive juices. For these reasons, they take 
on the pretext of being cooperative in straightening 
out this little misunderstanding. 

Use this fake sincerity to your advantage in 
acquiring physical evidence you probably would not 
get without their cooperation—in particular, chemical 
samples, fingerprints, and handwriting samples. A 
suspect does not have the right to refuse to provide 
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this physical evidence. You may use reasonable phys- 
ical force to obtain the first two if you can do so with- 
out “shocking the conscience of the court.” However, 
it is a lot easier if the suspect remains cooperative. 


Before the interrogation, get all the physical evi- 
dence you need. Once the interrogation starts, the sus- 
pect may become agitated when he realizes he hasn’t 
fooled anyone. At this point, he will probably refuse all 
requests. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

Photograph the suspect as he appears initially. 
Oftentimes, a suspect fleeing a crime scene becomes 
injured, rips his clothes, gets grass stains on his 
pants, etc. This type of evidence can show that this 
was the suspect fleeing the crime scene. Capturing 
this evidence on film, therefore, is very important. 

After obtaining a photograph as the suspect 
appears initially, then get one of his face cleaned up. 
This photograph will be used in a photo lineup. Even 
if no photo lineup is planned in this case, the suspect 
may be wanted in other cases where such a quality 
photograph is needed. 


FINGERPRINTS 

Although most jails make a routine of fingerprint- 
ing all bookings, in some cases it may be appropriate 
to acquire your own. If time is of the essence, then 
obtaining your own set of prints will expedite compar- 
isons by your fingerprint unit by at least several days. 
If a suspect’s identity has net been adequately veri- 
fied, you should use these prints for an immediate 
check through your computerized fingerprint system 
such as CAL-ID. 

A frequent problem in investigations relying on 
fingerprint evidence is the unavailability of the officer 
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or deputy who fingerprinted a suspect. The print card 
that was used to link a suspect to a crime may only be 
used as evidence if the printing officer is available to 
testify as to whose fingerprints are on a particular 
card. That officer must be located and subpoenaed to 
testify. By having taken the prints yourself, you have 
eliminated the need to track down the other officer. 


Fingerprint Cards 

There are generally two types of fingerprint cards 
available to police officers: a “ten-print” card anda 
“major-case” card. The ten-print card has boxes only 
for fingerprints. The major-case card includes spaces 
for palm prints. Use the major-case card whenever it 
is available. A large number of crimes may not have 
fingerprints but will have palm prints on file. Using 
the major-case card will allow the experts to compare 
your suspect's palm prints with the palm prints they 
have on file. 


HANDWRITING EXEMPLARS 

Refusal to submit a handwriting sample may be 
used against a suspect to indicate guilty knowledge. 
This threat, however, may not be enough to convince 
a street-smart crook to submit one. Your best tactic is 
not to ask but to direct the subject to write one. If he 
gets the sense he can get away without giving one, 
then he probably will not cooperate. 


Never show the suspect the questioned document. 
Simply direct him to sign his name or write or print cer- 
tain words. If he is allowed to see the questioned docu- 
ment, he may testify in court that he was simply copy- 
ing it. Have him submit a large number of samples. The 
more he writes the more he tires and the less likely he 
will successfully alter his writing. 
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Handwriting samples are a type of physical evidence to be collect- 
ed while a suspect is in custody. These sample checks are used to 
gather accurate samples of handwriting in a check forgery case. 


INTERROGATION PREPARATION 

Once the physical part of the prisoner processing is 
complete, prepare yourself for the interrogation. Debrief 
the officers who arrested, transported, and processed 
the suspect. They may have additional information on 
the suspect’s motivation, alibi, or spontaneous state- 
ments. Talk with the original investigating officer on the 
case. Interview witnesses and even the suspect’s spouse 
or girlfriend. They may lie, but the lies may be helpful or 
reveal something they didn’t intend to. 

Pull up his past arrest record. Look for past acquain- 
tances, vehicle descriptions, next-of-kin addresses, etc. 
These tidbits of personal information can be dropped like 
smart bombs to show you know him intimately. He is 
probably not going to know you from Adam. When you 
drop the fact his mother’s maiden name is the same as 
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Drugs are the underlying cause for most crime. 
Keep this in mind during an interrogation. 


yours or what- 
ever, he is 
going to be 
intimidated 
and more in- 
clined to come 
clean. 

Make a 
mental 
checklist of 
information 
you want to 
acquire from 
the suspect. 
Prioritize the 
list and make 
a concented 
effort to solic- 
it the basic 
elements of 
the crime re- 
garding his 
intent, his 
participation, 
and his pres- 
ence at the 


crime scene. It may also be effective to get him to say 
he was never at the scene. The fact that his finger- 
prints were found on the victim’s vehicle will blow 


this lie out of the water. 


INITIAL CONTACT 


Often uncomfortable for police officers is initiating 
a conversation with the suspect. One ice-breaking 
method is to sit down with him and begin to prepare 
the “top sheet” or the identifying portion of the arrest 
report. Miranda is not required at this point, and you 


can get a feel for the suspect’s attitude. 
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Filling out a “top sheet” allows for the time and opportunity to 
break the ice before an interrogation. 


His responses to the questions on occupation, 
vehicle, and place of birth are all conversation 
starters. At this point, your goal is to get him talking 
and to establish a common ground on which you can 
communicate. Often, cars and music provide suc- 
cessful rapport-building conversations. 
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This prep work also gives the suspect a chance to 
evaluate your approach. If he feels you're an idiot or a 
jerk, he is not going to be willing to talk to you. 
However, if you come across as being reasonable, 
maybe even a little gullible, he probably will continue 
the conversation. 

Record any statements linking him to the crime. 
What you want are any statements that may acknowl- 
edge he was at the crime scene, that he knew the 
dope was in the car but it wasn’t his, that he did hit 
the guy but it was in self-defense. Lies like these can 
be just as effective as a confession, which should still 
be your eventual goal. 

Unnecessary pressure on yourself to get a confes- 
sion, however, can inject frustration and impatience 
in your manner and talk. The suspect will read this 
and clam up. Relax and let him spin a web of lies that 
will trap him. 


DON’ Ts 

Intimidation, shouting, and threats rarely work 
and are illegal and often embarrassing. You're here to 
outwit this guy, not to outmacho him. But don't fool 
yourself into thinking all sugar and spice is going to 
win this guy over. Most street crooks are very con 
wise and know exactly what you want. Your best 
approach is to be yourself. If you are a sincere indi- 
vidual, truly concerned with the suspect for whatever 
reason, then go with sincerity. If you are uncomfort- 
able with this method, and most cops are, use the 
straightforward approach. 


DOs 
Make the suspect as comfortable as possible. If 
the guy is hard-core, you may want to have another 
officer remove handcuffs and offer cigarettes, coffee, 
or a trip to the bathroom. If you do it, it may appear 
blatantly patronizing. If the suspect is not sophisti- 
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CASE # 


STEAMBOAT SPRINGS POLICE DEPARTMENT 
STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLORADO 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF MIRANDA RIGHTS 
NAME: DOB: 


DATE: TIME: PLACE: 


Before we ask you any questions, you must understand your rights: 
1. You have the night to remain silent. 


2. 1 you choose to give up the right to remain sifent, anything you say can and 
will be used against you in a court of Law. 


3. You have the right to consult with a Lawyer and to have the Lawyer present 
with you during questioning. 


4. 1 you can not afford a Lawyer and you want one, a Lawyer will be provided for 
you before any questioning. 


5. If at anytime before or during questioning you wish to remain silfent, indicate 
$0 and all questioning will stop. 


6. You may also waive the right to cowwel and your right to remain sifent, and 
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ANSWER: 

WAIVER OF RIGHTS 
I have read this statement of my rights and I understand what my rights are. 1 
am willing to make a statement and answer questions. 1 do not want a Lawyer at 
this time. I understand and know what I am doing. No promises on threats have 
been made to me and no pressure or coercion of any kind has been used against me. 
Signed: 
Time: 
Examining Officer: 


Witness: 


A written waiver of Miranda may be used to show the waiver was 
voluntary. 


cated, however, he probably will not see through this 
ploy to relax him, so you may want to ingratiate your- 
self to the naive by doing this work yourself. 


MIRANDA 
Miranda is required when a suspect is in police 
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custody (substantially deprived of his freedom), when 
the questions asked will implicate him in a crime 
(identifying questions do not require Miranda), and 
the when answers may be used against him in court. 

Once you have established a rapport with the sub- 
ject, begin to focus on the crime at hand. Have your 
Miranda card ready. A protracted effort at getting a 
card will be distracting and break the spell of your 
successful rapport building. Appearing casual about 
the whole Miranda process will help keep his guard 
down during the admonishment. Read the words with 
the same casual attitude. You don’t want him to sus- 
pect that this is more than a routine part of police 
business. Ask for very direct answers to the two ques- 
tions: “Yes,” he waives his rights and “Yes,” he is will- 
ing to talk to you. 

Now it’s time to rehash his story. Work to get some 
basic admissions, then go into some hard-core cross- 
examination. Getting as many admissions as possible 
while he is still congenial will allow you the freedom to 
become aggressive and nail him down on some fine 
points. If he gets mad at this point and refuses to con- 
tinue to talk, you have at least these basic admon- 
ished admissions. 


One trick in avoiding Miranda is a phone interview 
of the suspect. In appropriate circumstances, a phone 
call toa suspect may elicit an incredible amount of infor- 
mation. Miranda is not required since the suspect is not 
“in police custody.” 

Another trick is the consensual interview where the 
suspect is not being detained. The key here is if the sus- 
pect wants to leave, he must be allowed to. To avoid 
problems in court, make it clear to the suspect he can 
leave anytime. Unless you are specific, a defense attor- 
ney will allege your offensive demeanor in effect intimi- 
dated the suspect into staying. 
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STYLE 

Interrogation styles are as unique as each individu- 
al police officer. They all include a rapport-building pro- 
cess and then a transition phase into the hard-core 
questioning. What you select as your style will be a 
combination of your basic personality and tips and 
techniques picked up from other experienced and even 
less experienced officers. It’s a continuing evolution, so 
don’t think you have to stay with a certain style when 
you note others you feel more comfortable with. 


“\ Vv 


~ 


Be courteous from the outset of any arrest to pave the way for 
interrogation. 


One officer has adopted a rather unique interroga- 
tion style. He truly feels concern for the criminal, but 
this concern is not naiveté. He uses this concern to 
discern why the suspect has turned to crime. He 
focuses on the root of the criminal activity, which is 
generally drug and alcohol abuse. He questions the 
subject on why he has a habit or problem. He can get 
intensely personal about the source of the problem. 
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He asks the subject to focus on why he drinks too 
much and when did the use start. He often solicits 
statements that it began in high school because of a 
divorce in the family, molestation, physical abuse, etc. 
Once the subject has opened up to this extent, admit- 
ting to the crime at hand is a foregone conclusion. 


You'll get more with a casual attitude than acting at the “bad cop.” 
Save that for last. 


This technique works because the officer is sincere 
about helping an individual. He feels this way for two 
reasons. First, it is practical, because if the suspect 
overcomes his problem, he is no longer a police prob- 
lem. Second, he feels that people deserve a helping 
hand. He even goes to the extent of referring sincere 
subjects to drug and alcohol rehabilitation programs. 


Teak 

The following is a true story where the patrol offi- 
cers adapted and used an interrogation style they felt 
would have the most impact on the suspect. 
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Officers Gilbert and Kersch were working a grave- 
yard shift in a middle-class residential neighborhood. 
After midnight, the calls for service dropped off to zero 
and they were left to imaginative ways to stay awake. 
One of the more proper and active methods was to 
make routine checks of the parks on their beat. Their 
beat had 10 such parks, some of which consisted of 
baseball diamonds, a ribbon of concrete walkways, 
rest rooms, and parking lots. 

The parking lots were host to a number of pot 
smokers, underage alcohol consumers, and occasion- 
al auto thieves. On this night, the lot of Mt. Parker 
Park contained a sole vehicle, a 1972 Datsun station 
wagon. Your basic piece of junk. The officers lit it up 
with their spotlight and saw one occupant in the driv- 
er’s seat. 

They parked behind the Datsun and exited their 
car. In the cool calm night air they smelled the odor of 
burning marijuana. It was obvious the odor was com- 
ing through the open driver’s side window of the 
Datsun. This was the reasonable suspicion they 
needed in order to detain the driver. 

They contacted the red-eyed stoner and continued 
to smell the odor of burning marijuana coming from 
the vehicle as well as the driver. Officer Gilbert had 
the driver, Terry Lane (not his true name), step from 
the vehicle. He was searched for marijuana but none 
was found. He was then placed in the secure cage 
area of the police car. 

The odor coming from the interior of the car gave 
the probable cause necessary to search the vehicle for 
marijuana. Officer Gilbert searched the car while offi- 
cer Kersch interrogated Lane. Officer Gilbert opened a 
center console storage compartment and saw a Social 
Security card on top of some miscellaneous paper- 
work. The name on it said Teak Lane. 

The name “Teak” rang some far-off memory bell, 
but he couldn't place it. He kept running it through 
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his mind, but no go. He brought the card back to 
Officer Kersch, whose memory was far sharper. 
Officer Kersch immediately recognized the name Teak 
as the name of a suspect wanted for attempted rape. 

Approximately two weeks previously, the subject 
Teak had met a young lady in the beach area about 10 
miles from this park. They drank a few beers together 
and then drove to a beach parking lot. At that point, 
Teak’s demeanor turned violent and he grabbed her. 
She tried to fight him off but he pulled a hunting knife 
out from under the car’s seat. He placed the knife 
under a button on her shirt and began to cut the shirt 
off. The woman began to struggle, and she was cut on 
the chest. She was then able to flee from the vehicle. 
This information had been read at roll call to the offi- 
cers soon after it had occurred. 

The officers knew the reporting officer and had her 
respond to their location. The physical description in 
the report matched Lane’s description, including the 
fact that the suspect and Lane had numerous tattoos 
on their arms and hands. Lane acknowledged he 
used the name Teak but denied the attack. He was 
arrested for the attempted rape based on the probable 
cause established from the physical description given 
by the victim. 

The officers knew this case hinged on the victim's 
word against the suspect’s. Key to successfully prose- 
cuting him would be an admission regarding the 
attack. They began a process of establishing a level of 
rapport with Lane, which would encourage him to 
open up. 

Both were aware of the tack necessary to converse 
with sexual deviants: they must not let on that they 
despised him but must instead imply that what he 
did was no big deal. They transported him to the sta- 
tion and placed him in an interview room. He was 
made comfortable. Miranda was read and the suspect 
waived his rights. 
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Officer Kersch seemed to have more of the gift of 
gab then Officer Gilbert, so he did most of the talking. 
Officer Kersch outlined the case against Lane, which 
was the fact that he matched the suspect’s descrip- 
tion to the letter. It was now his chance to tell his side 
of the story before it was “too late.” Did he really 
attack her to rape her, as the victim described, or was 
it a little misunderstanding. He gave Lane an out: 
“Did she lead you on?” 

Mr. Lane was showing the visible signs of stress. 
His eyes darted back and forth around the room, not 
coming to rest on one person or one thing for more 
than a second or two. He continually licked his lips. 
The strain could be heard in his voice. He was close to 
cracking, but some innate criminal instinct told him 
to keep his mouth shut. 

Officer Kersch continued, “What type of people do 
you think will be on your jury?” Officer Kersch 
answered his own question. “It will not be a jury of 
your peers, as in young virile males. No, it will be the 
mothers and fathers of young girls just like the vic- 
tim.” Kersch then asked “If you were a jury member, 
who would you believe?” 

Lane’s facial expression turned to panic. Officer 
Kersch knew he had him on the ropes. He then let him 
have it with both barrels. “So, why did you cut her?” 

“I didn’t mean to cut her. It was an accident. I was 
just trying to scare her.” 


TAPE RECORDING 

Tape recording interrogations protects you from 
allegations of coercion and accurately documents a 
criminal’s statements. If at all possible, record the 
conversation either up front or secretly. To convince 
the suspect to allow an up-front recording, use the 
argument that it is for his own protection. If you do 
not think he will allow it, tape the conversation 
secretly. 
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Police interrogation rooms are often set up with 
hidden microphones and a recording apparatus. 
Learn how to use them before you need to, and know 
where to get blank cassettes. 


VIDEOTAPING 

Videotaping is even better because it catches the 
visual nuances of a suspect’s body language as he lies 
and tries to deceive you. The jury will then be able to 
evaluate his credibility even more accurately than 
from a tape recording. 

You may also consider videotaping witnesses and 
victims in critical cases. If the victim or witness is 
likely to flip-flop on you, their video-recorded state- 
ments can effectively impeach them. 


HARD-CORE SUSPECTS 

If you get the hard-core criminal talking, don’t let 
him stop. Focus on having him identify others 
involved in criminal activity. Try to get him to clear 
cases he has not been apprehended on. Many police 
departments have a policy of not using such state- 
ments against a suspect if he is willing to confess to 
other property crimes he has committed. Such an 
arrangement, however, does not usually occur with 
crimes of violence. 

Offer the hard-core crook assistance with the cur- 
rent charge in exchange for cooperation in investigat- 
ing other serious crimes. This tactic is a common tool 
used in recruiting informants. The hard-core element 
knows what’s happening on the street. For this infor- 
mation, you can offer to advise the judge and the DA 
about his help. The sophisticated criminal knows this 
type of assistance is rewarded in dropped charges or 
reduced sentencing. 

Do not promise him anything. It may turn out he 
is the deadliest crook out there and the judge or DA is 
not at all interested in what he did for you. 
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The hard-core criminal, principally the junkie, will 
promise you anything for an immediate release. He 
will offer you the French Connection, his mother, or 
whatever else he thinks will punch your button. You 
can bet 99 times out of 100 he will be in the wind if 
you release him. Your best bet is to book him and give 
him your pager number. If he calls you after his 
release from jail, then you can probably work him. 

He knows he has the pending charge still hanging 
over his head, and he’s going to want to work it off. 
Meet with him and ask for information to establish 
his reliability and credibility. A good check a patrol 
officer can run on a potential informant to establish 
his credibility is to obtain the location of a known 
wanted suspect or the location of known stolen car. If 
the information is good, refer him to a detective who 
can operate him, or manage him yourself if your 
department allows it. 

Careful preparation is essential when you are 
about to interrogate the hard-core criminal element. 
They know the game better than you do, and most 
know to refuse to waive their rights. If they are willing 
to talk, give them something to hope for in mitigating 
the circumstances of their case. 

If they know the difference in the dollar amount 
between grand theft (felony) and petty theft (misde- 
meanor), let them argue the value of the stolen item. 
You don’t really care what they think the value is, but 
you'll get them to admit taking the item. Same thing 
with robbery; let them think that a theft using a gun 
to “feed their babies” is somehow less terrible than to 
feed their heroin addiction. They’ve now admitted to 
the critical elements of robbery and will have to con- 
vince a jury it was for humanitarian purposes. 


HOSTILE SUSPECTS 


Hostile suspects are often looking for a kind or neu- 
tral face to tell their story to. If other officers are having 
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a difficult time with a suspect, offer your services. Tired 
and pissed-off cops make for poor interrogators. If 
youre just coming on to shift, and if you have a clean 
new uniform on and you're looking and feeling good, be 
the white knight. Offer the suspect a cup of coffee, 
loosen the handcuffs, and let him vent about what jerks 
Starsky and Hutch are. Let him tell you his distorted 
version of what happened. Remember, almost any state- 
ment he makes will probably be useful to the case. 


Traumatic apprehensions may place an emotional barrier between 
the arresting officer and the suspect. Have another officer conduct 
the interrogation. 


Be sure to debrief the arresting officers on the facts 
of the case. After you've let this guy have his say, ask 
him to clarify some inconsistencies. Then hit him with 
questions that will implicate him further or force him to 
tell lies. Preface a lot of what you say with, “I don’t 
know what’s going on; you tell me what happened.” 
Remind him that the longer the case goes without his 
side, the more biased it becomes against him. 
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THE WEAK LINK 

A successful interrogation tactic is to focus on the 
emotionally weakest of the suspects. Determining 
who you should focus on first may be obvious, such 
as the one in tears. Other times it will be more diffi- 
cult. In general, women, often the girlfriend or wife of 
the suspect, are easier targets. The youngest or least 
sophisticated is a also good bet. 

Since you will review the suspect’s arrest record prior 
to interrogation anyway, this is a good method to evalu- 
ate vulnerability. See what kind of time these guys have 
served. Time in drug rehabilitation facilities, halfway 
houses, juvenile camps, etc., are a better bet than those 
with time in medium and maximum security facilities. 

Even if you do not get a good statement from the first 
one you interrogate, don’t let the second or third guy 
know that. Comments such as, “That’s not what Jim 
says” are good at eliciting defensive statements such as, 
“That lying SOB, he’s the one who planned it. In fact he 
still has some of the cash in his shorts!” 


TWO SUSPECTS 

Initially interview two or more suspects separate- 
ly, playing one against the other. Use statements from 
one to show the other that their stories are inconsis- 
tent. Keep pressuring each for the truth, indicating 
someone is lying because of the inconsistencies. 

Finger pointing by one usually results in the other 
pointing the finger back. This tit for tat will usually 
result in additional evidence being revealed. If neither 
acknowledges his guilt, then put the two together as a 
last resort. This will make both uncomfortable, and they 
won't want to rat on the other in his presence. The result 
will be the guilty one confessing rather than appearing to 
be disloyal to his buddy. 


THE EMOTIONAL APPROACH 
A tactic to take in some cases, in particular crimes 
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of emotional violence such as domestic violence or 
child abuse, is to try approaching from the angle of 
why he did what he did. 

Let him justify it. Offer reasons for him to save 
face. You're there to understand and commiserate. 
Once you have him talking, start to weave in a factual 
component such as the location of a bruise or the 
effects of the weapon. Pose questions with two 
answers: one belittling and one which offers a justi- 
fied way out. For example, “You spanked her to pun- 
ish her for back talking you, not to torture her, right?” 


SUMMARY: 
IN CUSTODY 


1. Establish the mind-set from the beginning of the 
investigation that your goal is to collect all evi- 
dence relevant to the case. 

2. Keep your involvement in the investigation profes- 
sional to avoid emotions that can interfere with it. 

3. Thoroughly search the suspect immediately after 
his arrest. 

4. Make efforts to preserve all evidence under the 
suspect’s control. 

5. Search the surrounding area of the arrest for evi- 
dence, including his car, home, and the street. 

6. Photograph the suspect as he appears immedi- 
ately after capture. 

7. Separate suspects immediately. 

8. Make use of surreptitious tape recording in 
police vehicles. 

9. The interrogating officer should avoid negative con- 
tact with the suspect until time for the interrogation. 

10. Obtain physical evidence such as handwriting 
samples, blood samples, and fingerprints from 
the suspect before interrogation. 

11. Review all material on the suspect before the 
interrogation. 
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13. 


Interview witnesses, victims, arresting officers, 
and relatives before the interrogation. 

Make a mental checklist of information you want to 
garner from the suspect, including admissions relat- 
ed to his presence at the crime scene, involvement in 
the act, and specific knowledge about what occurred. 


. Use routine arrest formalities to break the ice. 
. Make the suspect comfortable. 
. Establish a common ground to begin the conver- 


sation. 


. Keep the suspect talking. 

. Use a consensual contact to avoid Miranda. 

. Read Miranda rights from a card. 

. Keep the Miranda process low key. 

. Record all statements made, including unad- 


monished statements. 


. Use an interrogation style tailored to your suspect. 
. Tape record all interrogations. 
. Probe hard-core criminals for information on 


past criminal deeds and contacts. 
. Offer to interrogate alienated suspects for other 
officers. 
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and Court 
Testimony 


The contents of your report is what you will testify 
to in court. If you leave something out and you add it 
to your testimony, it will be implied you are making it 
up. If you make a mistake in your report, your whole 
report will be condemned. When you put it in writing, 
you are stuck with it. Be careful and be thorough. 

Arrest reports involving felony street crimes 
should be treated as seriously as the crimes they doc- 
ument. Arrests for felony crimes may result in lengthy 
prison sentences. To avoid such stiff penalties, sus- 
pects and their attorneys will make every effort they 
can to destroy your investigation. These efforts start 
before the case goes to trial. 


PRETRIAL MOTIONS 
The first weapon in a defense attorney’s arsenal is 
a pretrial motion. These motions declare that the 
actions you took were unlawful. The desired result is 
a finding that evidence against their client was 
obtained improperly. These motions serve two pur- 
poses: one is to challenge your conduct; the other is 


Once it’s in writing, you’re stuck with it. 


to learn as much about you and the case as possible 
before trial. 

Pretrial motions, particularly ones dealing with 
search and seizure, are routine in felony cases. These 
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motions generally focus on errors and omissions in 
your report. Failure to properly state your reason for 
contacting someone, writing that a stop was initiated 
before establishing a reasonable suspicion, and fail- 
ing to establish probable cause before the arrest are 
the most common avenues of attack. 

Anticipate these motions before you get out of 
your car. Establish proper legal justification for every 
step you take in the investigation. Before acting, 
review in your mind how you will write it in the report 
and then testify to it in court. This internal third 
degree will ensure that you follow proper procedure 
and will prepare you for cross examination. 

From the minute you receive the radio call or 
observe the suspect, the defense attorney will be chal- 
lenging what you saw, where you saw it from, your 
ability to see it, what you said, who you said it to, why 
you did what you did, what legal reasoning supported 
what you did, and on and on. 

The following are traditional weak points in police 
officer arrest reports. 


INITIAL CONTACT 

Address any contact with a probable suspect as if 
it were a detention. A detention results when the sub- 
ject is in police custody and not free to leave. A 
defense attorney will argue that the casual conversa- 
tion or consensual encounter with a suspect was in 
reality a detention. A detention must be supported by 
a reasonable suspicion the subject was engaged in 
illegal activity. This issue often arises during routine 
field interviews. The attorney will argue that the sub- 
ject was not free to leave (a detention). He will pose 
the question, “Officer, if my client said ‘screw you’ and 
turned and walked away, what would you have 
done?” The truth is, most cops would not have 
allowed him to walk away. You know it, the judge 
knows it, and the attorney knows it. 
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The suspect will probably remember the arrest better than you. 


Before contacting or deciding to contact, be sure 
you have established a reasonable suspicion the sub- 
ject is involved in criminal activity. Write this infor- 
mation in the report before you mention you decided 
to talk to the subject. 

If no reasonable suspicion exists, then the 
encounter can only begin as a consensual contact. To 
deflate any argument to the contrary, be clear about 
the consensual nature of the contact in your report. 
State he was not being detained and was free to go. To 
be extra careful, tell the suspect at the time of the 
contact he is free to leave at anytime, and write this 
statement as well as his response in your report. 

An attorney will attack your testimony by declar- 
ing your gun, badge, and uniform intimidated the 
subject into staying. Circumvent this argument by 
making it clear in your report exactly what you said 
to the subject when you contacted him. Make it 
clear that your gun was holstered, you used a calm 
voice, and the contact was prefaced by the polite 
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question, “Excuse me, do you mind if I ask you a few 
questions?” 


POLICE OBSERVATIONS 

A second area of considerable attack will be your 
ability to see, hear, or smell evidence related to the 
defendant. Defense attorneys will focus on lighting, 
your position in relation to the defendant, weather con- 
ditions, your experience with certain evidence, etc. 

If you observe a suspect dispose of evidence, flee a 
vehicle, or appear to match a description, write why 
you were able to see these things. State that there 
were several streetlights and porch lights illuminating 
the suspect’s car. Estimate the distance from you to 
the suspect when the act occurred. Be sure to make it 
clear what, if any, visual obstructions there were 
between you and the suspect. Paint a word picture of 
the scene at the time the critical incident occurred. 

If a sound—such as gunshots, screeching tires, or 
a scream—play a part in the case, state approximate- 
ly how close you were to it, what direction it was com- 
ing from, and whether your car windows were rolled 
down when you heard it. State if there was or was not 
anyone else in the area who could or could not have 
made the sound. 

If an odor plays a role in the case, state what the 
smell was. Say that you smelled what you thought 
was marijuana or a particular contraband item. State 
the training or experience that led you to identify the 
odor. Be clear concerning weather conditions that 
may have affected your ability to detect odors. Leaving 
these questions unanswered allows the defense attor- 
ney to pose questions that will attempt to raise a 
doubt in the minds of the jury regarding your ability 
to smell it. He will ask why this critical information 
(according to him) wasn’t placed in the report. 

A good answer to this type of question is, “I wrote 
down everything that J felt was important at the time. 
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It is impossible to predict what will turn out to be 
important later.” 


ANTICIPATE DEFENSES 

Unanswered questions in your report are the ele- 
ments of the defendant’s defense. Circumvent this 
strategy by questioning your own investigation. Allow 
other officers to review the report and address their 
questions. If you or other officers can spot a gapina 
report/investigation, so will the defense attorney. 

The attorney is not working alone on this case. 
The defendant will be supplying information as to 
what you did or did not do. If you said or did some- 
thing embarrassing, think strongly about putting it in 
your report. If you don’t, the defense attorney will be 
sure to raise it on cross examination. He'll do this for 
two reasons: to shake you and to imply there was 
other conduct you engaged in that was improper. He 
will then assert to the jury you are not to be trusted. 


Careful preservation of all physical evidence negates many 
defenses. 
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If you mention a witness or a lead in the report 
and you did not follow up on it, the defense attorney 
will be sure to question why you didn’t. He'll imply 
you were lazy and incompetent and that this evidence 
would have lead to his client’s exoneration. Don’t 
leave leads dangling. If you couldn't locate a witness, 
state the efforts you made to locate him or her. If tests 
were not requested, have a better answer than the lab 
was too slow. Don’t allow a gap in the investigation to 
provide an escape route for a defendant. 

If there are other officers writing reports on the 
same incident, be sure to read those reports. Clarify 
any inconsistencies with the other officers before 
turning those reports in. 


SOME OTHER DUDE 
A defense strategy is to lay the blame on a code- 
fendant or “some other dude.” If at the time of the 
arrest the suspect mentions that “some other dude” 
did it, focus your interrogation of the suspect on the 
“dude’s” identity. He won’t provide you with much 
because he’s lying. Later, the jury won’t know that for 
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sure, and the defense attorney will argue it’s true. 
Document accurately the questions you asked the 
suspect about the dude’s identity. State your efforts 
in trying to identify the dude, including interviewing 
witnesses, performing computer checks, and making 
phone calls. 

If the blame looks as though it could be laid ona 
codefendant, investigate why the other suspect could 
not have been the one to do it. Conduct the same 
physical exam and evidence checks on suspect two as 
you did on one. Have gunshot residue tests done on 
both, get blood from both, take clothes from both, 
photograph both their hands, etc. The absence of test 
information on suspect two allows the defense to 
argue persuasively that suspect two was just as likely 
to be guilty as was suspect one. Keep in mind that all 
the defense has to do is to raise a reasonable doubt in 
one juror’s mind and he will have, for all practical 
purposes, won the case. 


INFORMANTS 

Attorneys are very aggressive in attacking infor- 
mants’ credibility because informants are usually 
thieves and liars. The defense knows if they can 
destroy the informant’s credibility, then the case will 
usually fall apart. To best protect the informant from 
such attacks, document everything he does. Tape all 
conversations between a suspect and informant. Use 
backup tape recorders whenever possible. Thoroughly 
investigate anything he tells you. Keep tight control 
over him and maintain a log of payments and contact. 


DIAGRAMS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
Get in the habit of diagramming crime scenes and 
witness locations. Be able to support the fact that you 
or a witness were able to see what you said you saw. 
This is critical in most cases. Use of a diagram and 
photographs to document observer positions will help 
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sell the case to the DA as well as to the jury. Simple 
sketches are quite valuable. Photographs are even 
better, even if it’s just to show the gun butt sticking 
out from under a car seat. Such an observation will 
almost always be questioned by an attorney as 
impossible or a lie. A photograph will take the wind 
out of that sales pitch. 


MIRANDA 

Serious crimes involving a Miranda issue open many 
avenues of attack for the defense. Start by stating that the 
admonishment was read from a card (bring it to court). 
Outline the physical surroundings of the interview: quiet, 
empty, interrogation room, etc. Document the defendant's 
exact answers to the questions. State that you offered the 
defendant bath- 
room breaks, 
water, cigar- 
ettes, phone 
calls, etc. You're 
a nice guy; let 
everyone else 
know it. 


SUSPECT 

COMPLAINTS 

Write down 
any complaints 
the suspect 
imakes (e.¢., 
handcuffs too 
tight) and how 
you resolved it 
(e.g., loosened 
the cutis). If 
you refused to 
address’ the 
complaint, give 
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a valid reason why. Not documenting the complaints 
allows the defense attorney to argue you are hiding 
something (e.g., use of coercion). 


USE OF FORCE 

Be very clear and specific on all force used on the 
suspect. This becomes especially critical in civil law- 
suits for excessive force. If the suspect can prove he 
was hit in the leg with a baton and you don’t docu- 
ment it, it will be argued you knew you used exces- 
sive force. 

If you use force to draw a blood sample, write 
down what you did. A photo of the restraints used 
would also support the argument that the force used 
did not “shock the conscience of the court.” Be sure to 
identify all restraining officers. 


TRANSPORTING/ASSISTING OFFICERS 
Be sure they are identified. This will prevent argu- 
ments that unknown officers did something improper. 


Be sure to list the names of all witness officers present during the arrest. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH DEFENSE ATTORNEYS 

Never talk to a defense attorney outside the court- 
room or on the phone. They are after the same thing 
you are when you interview a suspect—evidence. 
They are not being friendly, “simply curious,” or 
bonding. Even a perfectly innocent conversation may 
reveal something you did not intend to. Remember, 
“keep them talking” applies to you, too. 

While outside the courtroom, keep your voice low- 
ered. Be aware of who is standing close by. Defense 
attorneys frequently listen in on police officer conversa- 
tions in courtroom hallways and will not hesitate to 
bring up some offhand comment you made. They have 
also been known to employ others to listen in on police 
officer conversations in hallways. Defense attorneys 
can be just as slick as the best street cop or convict. 
Never underestimate them, and never trust them. 


BRING EVIDENCE TO COURT 

Even if your subpoena doesn’t say to bring the evi- 
dence, make sure someone does. You may not be the 
one that screws up, but you may wind up being the 
one sent back to get it. Missing evidence may cost you 
the case or at the very least postpone your testimony, 
and you'll have to return the next day. Two days of 
court on your days off is not fun. Call the responsible 
officer and make sure he got the word. 


BRING A COPY OF YOUR INVESTIGATION 
Use the report to refresh your memory before 
court. It can also be used while you are on the stand 
under the proper circumstances. Don't rely on the 
DA’s copy; it will be attached to his file folder, and he 
may need it to question you. 


THE TESTIFYING GAME 


Treat the case seriously and with a measure of 
professionalism. Police humor being what it is, even a 
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homicide can provide a laugh to cops. Jurors, judges, 
victims, defense attorneys, and DAs do not have the 
same sense of humor. To them, in particular the jury, 
a casual attitude speaks not of confidence but of 
incompetence. Keep your mouth shut and stifle the 
desire to laugh and smile anywhere near them. 

The jury is looking for Sgt. Joe Friday on the 
stand. They want someone who appears to be the 
consummate professional. If you appear calm and 
confident on the stand, they will infer that you were 
the same way in the field. Your appearance of credi- 
bility is what will sway them in their decision to 
believe you and not the defendant. 

Honesty is the best policy. If you screwed up, be 
direct in answering the defense attorney’s question. 
Don’t play games with the question and force him to 
ask it four different ways. Get it over with quickly to 
minimize any negative impression on the jury. 

Don’t get mad. The goal of this game is to stay 
calm and collected. Let the weasel of an attorney 
get sarcastic, repeat questions, and be accusatory. 
You don’t care. He wins when you show anger. You 
win when you don’t. It’s a simple game; don’t let 
him win. 


Anticipate the Goal of the Questions 

While writing your report, you should anticipate 
the defense the suspect will raise. Keeping this 
defense in mind, analyze the questions the defense 
attorney is going to ask you. Try to determine where 
he is going with a particular line of questioning. If he 
starts out asking you how old you are, start thinking 
about questions related to police experience and 
physical condition. He may try to imply you are too 
inexperienced to know what heroin looks like. Be pre- 
pared to provide him with a list of times you have 
seen it and what training you have had in it. A physi- 
cal condition question may lead to eyesight questions. 
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The more prepared you are for the questions, the 
more effective you will be before the jury. Stammering 
and self-doubt in your answers leave a poor impres- 
sion on the jury. 


Be Careful 

Don't answer compound questions. A compound 
question is one containing two or more questions. For 
example: “Was the suspect tall and fat?” This sen- 
tence asks two different things—whether the suspect 
was tall and whether he was fat. Have each one 
repeated separately. If you are confused by a ques- 
tion, state so. If you don’t remember, say so. Offhand 
remarks and answers given without thinking are 
weapons in the hand of the defense attorney. Don’t let 
him manipulate you by forcing these responses. Take 
your time in answering. 

Stick by your answer. If a question calls fora 
number or a measurement, give your best answer 
immediately. Don’t say “50, maybe 60.” He will drop 
into his sarcastic tone of voice and ask which one it 
is. He’ll then try to whittle the number down to one, 
which you will be committed to. Avoid this irritating 
game by thinking about the answer ahead of time. If 
there is a number in your report and you believe it to 
be correct, stick with it. Don’t let him bully you into 
changing it. If you do change it, his next line of ques- 
tions will start with, “So, Officer Smith, are there any 
other mistakes in the report you have failed to tell this 
court about?” 

Avoid running off at the mouth. Short answers are 
best. Say “yes” and “no” whenever possible but not in 
a robotlike manner. 

Don’t treat the defense any differently than the 
prosecution. Imagine there has not been a change in 
sides when cross examination starts. Answer the ques- 
tions in the same manner you did for the prosecution. 

Don't be tricked into answering a poorly stated 
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question. Ask that it be repeated or clarified. If the 
defense is engaged in a rapid-fire question and 
answer episode, slow him down. Take your time in 
answering and ignore the rapid pace he has set. You 
control the pace with slow and carefully thought-out 
answers. If he tries to misquote you in his question, 
correct him immediately. No mistake is too small. 
Often misquotes are used to sway the jury or area 
setup for a later question. When possible and when 
it’s necessary, tell the prosecutor the whole answer to 
a defense question that was cut off before the whole 
truth came out. 

Don’t be tricked by an accusatory voice or conde- 
scending attitude. If it happened a certain way or 
your answer is correct, don’t let him try to embarrass 
you into changing your answer. Contradicting your 
own testimony or report opens the gateway to all sorts 
of intimidating questioning. “So, Officer Smith, is 
there anything else in the report you want to change?” 
or “Now, Officer Smith, were you lying when you 
wrote the report or are you lying now?” 

The key to success in the testifying game is prepa- 
ration. Review your reports and testimony thoroughly 
with the DA and other testifying officers before you 
take the stand. Testify honestly, and don’t try to wing 
it with a poorly written report. All it takes is one time 
to be embarrassed on the stand and the quality of 
your reports will improve considerably. Remember, 
the quality of your report will make or break you on 
the stand. 


SUMMARY: 
REPORT WRITING AND COURT TESTIMONY 


1. Write your report anticipating the suspect's 
defense. 

2. The term “stop” is defined as a detention, and the 
term “contact” is a consensual encounter. 
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. You must correctly state in your report that you 


decided to stop the suspect only after establish- 
ing a reasonable suspicion for the detention. 


. Be clear in your report (and to the suspect) that 


during a contact you told the suspect he was free 
to leave. 


. Describe the physical conditions that allowed you or 


a witness to be able to see, hear, smell, or feel what 
you Claim to have seen, heard, smelled, or felt. 


. Anticipate that the defense will blame someone 


else for the crime. Be prepared to counter this 
allegation. 


. Be clear concerning all circumstances surround- 


ing the arrest, including use of force, suspect 
complaints, and conditions surrounding the 
interrogation. 


. Don’t write unanswered questions regarding 


your investigations into your report. 


. Use photographs and diagrams to explain and 


describe evidence and testimony. 


. Review your reports before taking the stand, and 


don’t contradict them during testimony. 


. Never talk with defense attorneys outside of the 


courtroom. 


. Assume a professional demeanor in and around 


the courtroom. 


. Anticipate the goal of a line of questioning and 


prepare a coherent answer. 


. Control the pace of your answers. 
. Don’t volunteer anything. 
. Stay calm under all circumstances. 
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Two final suggestions that will make you a better 
investigator are to become familiar with a particular beat 
and to track your cases. Work a beat for at least a couple 
of years. Familiarity is one of the better investigative 
tools. Within a couple of months you will have become 
familiar with the hard-core offenders and their hang- 
outs. You learn where to go after a hot crime to await the 
return of a particular type of felon. You get to know hard- 
core criminals on a first-name basis and even by physi- 
cal description. This familiarity allows you to establish a 
rapport with them and solve crimes. Judicious enforce- 
ment of minor laws can then turn these street people 
into valuable resources. 

Tracking your cases and arrests will allow you to 
learn what areas of the law you are weak in so you can 
improve in those areas. You will also begin to see the 
areas the assigned investigators are weak in. This will 
provide the impetus to conduct a more thorough investi- 
gation so their weaknesses do not destroy your cases. 

The heart and soul of a quality investigation is the 
willingness of the patrol officer/investigator to do his job 


right. An offi- 
cer’s motiva- 
tion may be 
ego, competi- 
tivelress, or 
simply the pur- 
suit of justice. 
Most young of- 
ficers have this 
desire but lack 
the experience 
and the inves- 
tigative tools 
necessary to 
conduct a qual- 
ity, thorough 
investigation. 
After about five 
years they have 
the experience 
but may not 
have the tools. 
This book gives 


that officer the tools. 


One thing this book doesn’t instill is the desire to do 
the job right. That has to come from within the individual 
officer. Job stress, politicians, and police administrators 
all work to sap this motivation from the enthusiastic offi- 
cer. Over time, unmotivated officers simply go through 
the motions of a preliminary investigation and its follow- 
up. Unrewarded and unappreciated quality work molds 
officers into highly trained drones. 

Police drones rationalize that they are being paid 
the same as hard-working officers. They argue that 
there is no reward in busting their butts for the unap- 
preciative public. Avoid this trap by weaning yourself 
of the desire for outside strokes, and focus on person- 
al satisfaction and kudos from your peers. 
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The satisfaction of beating a highly skilled convict 
at the crime game should be reward enough. Whining 
about your sergeant, your command, and citizens is 
simply an excuse for being lazy. Do the job well 
because it’s the right thing to do. 


Conclusion 
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Donovan Jacobs is a retired San Diego police offi- 
cer with more than 13 years of experience in law 
enforcement. He retired due to injuries from a gun- 
shot wound and recently graduated from law school. 
He is currently an attorney practicing in San Diego. 

Jacobs spent the majority of his career working 
selective enforcement units targeting narcotics 
abusers. His assignments included the Narcotics 
Street Team, Southeast Enforcement Team, Beach 
Enforcement Team, and SWAT. He is a court-recog- 
nized narcotics expert. 

Jacobs has two regularly published columns in 
the San Diego Police Officers’ Association newspaper, 
The Informant (circ. 20,000), and has been published 
in nationwide police publications. His first book, pub- 
lished by Paladin Press in 1993, is titled Street Cop: 
Innovative Tactics for Taking Back the Streets. 
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Innovative Tactics for Taking Back the Streets, for- 

mer San Diego police officer Donovan Jacobs 
tackles the challenges street cops face when conducting 
successful investigations of “hot” felony crimes. 

In reality, 95 percent of the cases investigated by 
patrol officers are street crimes—muggings, assaults, 
rapes, car thefts, and residential burglaries. Street 
Crime Investigations guides you through the entire 
investigative process of these types of crimes... not as 
it’s taught in the police academy (where the emphasis is 
on procedure and paperwork processing) but rather as 
streetwise veteran cops go about the business of bring- 
ing the “perp” to justice. 

Jacobs reveals the ins and outs of * developing leads 
¢ identifying and locating the suspect ¢ conducting pho- 
tographic and “curbstone” lineups ¢ balancing “by the 
book” procedures with the realities of an active street 
investigation ¢ interviewing victims and interrogating 
suspects to get at the vital information quickly ¢ plus 
useful tips for working with detectives, soliciting the 
help of fellow patrol officers, arresting, booking, writing 
reports, testifying 
in court, and much 
more. Plenty of true 
stories highlight the 
effective street-level 
investigative tactics 
that savvy cops use 
every day to collar 
criminals on the 
streets of America. 
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